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CCUPATIONAL COOPERATION 
AND ITS DEMANDS UPON 
THE SCHOOL 


Ix the good old days when manufacturers 
‘‘sooner pitch their property into 
Atlantie’’ than brook interference from 
source, the task of the school in pre- 
ng for voeational life was a relatively 
one. The worker merely had to 
his other problems were solved for 
Mr. MeChoakumchild, 
miable pedagogue, turned his product 
to Mr. MeChoakumworker, the benefi- 

t el plover. 


wiser heads. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, modern 
ges in occupational organization have 
shattered the sweet simplicity of 
iden era, and have imposed upon the 
demands that are infinitely more 
ex. Only a few years ago a teacher 
ided an argument against the exercise 
egislative power among students with 
iery, ‘‘If they go to work for a rail- 

a corporation or a department store, 
hey be asked to make the rules under 
they work?’’ To-day this is far 

m being a rhetorical question. In fact, 
get material in support of an affirmative 
nswer, one need not delve through the files 
ibor publieations, but may turn to a 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ce Board, an employers’ organization. 
It indicates an inerease in the number of 
rks councils or shop committees from 225 
1919 to 725 in 1922.2 It is true that 
st of these are the ‘‘company unions’’ 
ndemned by the American Federation of 
or; their growth, nevertheless, is sig- 
nificant because they are founded upon the 
principle of employee participation in the 


SUTVeV 


Seager, ‘‘Company Unions vs. Trade Unions,’’ 
Econ. Rev., March, 1923, 1-14. 
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management of industrial relations. The 
workers are helping, at least, to make the 
rules. 

Administrative and judicial functions, as 
well as legislative, are being exercised by 
employees. They propose wage scales, man- 
age welfare activities, sit on boards of arbi- 
tration. As members of unions they plan 
and execute important policies. Vocational 
cooperation, moreover, is not limited to in- 
dustrial employees. Professional workers 
are organized in bar and medical associa- 
the 
Even the supposedly individualistic farmer 


tions, teachers’ federations and like. 
is learning rapidly the value of concerted 
that in 
1921, there 


existed 969 agricultural cooperative asso- 


action, as is indicated by the fact 
seven north central states, in 


ciations with an annual business of 
than $100,000 each.” 

It is evident that when the boy or gir! 
the 
nomic life, he or she will be called upon to 


more 


passes from school into modern eco- 


cooperate with others in the consideration 
of common problems. His equipment for 


this task the 
school, and the efficiency of a more demo- 


constitutes a challenge to 


cratic industrial order depends in no small 
chal- 


face the de 


degree upon the way in which that 
lenge is met. Teachers must 
mands that changing vocational conditions 
impose upon the school. They talk glibly 
about 
racy’’ as if they were able to solve all the 
problems of America by turning out honest 
voters. Political citizenship is of tremen- 
dous importance, but is not its effectiveness 
materially enhanced by the occupational 
citizenship of the man who does his bit in 
his daily work not only with skill, but with 


ee 


preparation for life in a democ- 


2‘¢ Agricultural Cooperation,’’ Bulletin of Bu 


reau of Agricultural Economics, 1925 
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intelligence and social understanding as The aim of student partici 
well? activities and in school governmen 
Specifically, the school is confronted with be definitely to develop ability and 
the task of developing in its students atti- ness to cooperate in dealing with th: 
tudes and habits that make for skill in co- affairs of the school. We can no 
operation. The complexity of the problem tain the idea of ‘‘a more or less ; 
must be realized. Cooperation is not a unit environment’’ mentioned by Sn 
quality; it varies greatly in kind and de- connection with student government 
gree. Occupational cooperation is merely  ects,’’ but must emphasize the necessit 
one of its many aspects. People cooperate, learning to cooperate by genuine a; 
in countless ways, in the discharge of civic cooperation in a natural social envi 
duties, in their recreational life, in home ment, the school. Anything else is m 
and church membership, in all forms of dramatization. 
social contacts. Teachers should analyze What has all this to do with the activi 
the needs of the community served by the of later life? Of course one can not ma 
school, and should formulate definite objec- tain that cooperative ability will 
tives on the basis of a thorough survey of sarily ‘‘transfer’’ from the schoolroom : 
conditions. the world beyond its door. It can ha 
Children cooperate, in varying degree, be denied, however, that children w! 
in a large number of school activities. If operate in their present job at school | 
learning by doing is sound educational pro- be likely to work together more effect 
cedure, the principle should be applied to in their later occupations; that those w 
development of skill in cooperation. Stu- learn to face squarely their own probler 
dents should be afforded wide experience, in school will probably be better citize 
with guidance, in the cooperative solution than if they had been passive instrum 
of their own problems—in the management of the teacher’s master mind. 
of their activities, in participation in the The application in school, moreove: a 
government of their school. genuine cooperation is but a single elem 
The aims commonly advanced for student in the process. It must be accompanied | 
cooperation should be searchingly exam- guidance—educational, vocational, « 
ined. To maintain that its purpose is to moral, recreational. Furthermore, t ee 
assist the school authorities in securing ers must have definitely in mind ' ae 
good order is to confuse a desirable by- thought of transfer to specific activities ae 
product with an objective; students, more- later life. For occupational cooperat 
over, are likely to be suspicious of a scheme the problem is essentially threefold: to & ate 
so motivated, as merely another weapon of velop skill in cooperation; to furnis! 
their enemy, the teacher. The danger of adequate background for the considerat 
preparation for citizenship as an aim lies of vocational problems; to strive to dev: 
in the narrow interpretation usually given the cooperative spirit from the point 





to the words, with the customary emphasis view of transfer to the later activities es 
upon acquaintance with the forms of civic the occupational world. . 
institutions. Snedden, for example, while The foundations of skill in cooperat saiaals 
recognizing in general the breadth of the should be laid early in school life. Ma ee 
term ‘‘civie,’’ recommends ‘‘self-govern- teachers have mistakenly regarded ‘h Pe 
ment’? as a project in citizenship for a formal student organization of the highet anal 
limited period, with imitation of various grades as the basement rather than ities 
political organizations. This conception is superstructure. As a result, many 4 I - Bint 


too narrow. designed by a well-meaning arc! 
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rumbled to the sand on which it was 
‘ed. Students should be prepared for 
r cooperative undertakings by the de- 
pment, in the school work and activities 
the lower grades, of qualities which may 
‘tools of cooperation’’ 


‘ 


e regarded as the 
nsideration of others, courtesy, tact, abil- 
y to give and take in discussion, ‘‘com- 
ttee ability,’’ recognition of membership 

group, capacity for leadership when 


ed upon, willingness to follow when ap- 


priate. Organized student participa- 
should continue the development of 


‘hese qualities, but should constitute essen- 


the application of the ‘‘tools of co- 
peration’’ to the problems of school life. 
With foundations firmly established, the 
rganization of a plan of student participa- 


tion should be carefully considered. By 


, 


student participation’’ is meant partici- 
tion not only in school government, but 


n the cooperative promotion and control of 


W 


Qn 


varied activities as well. Many 
mes are based upon imitation of various 
‘ bodies—the school city, state or re- 
blic, junior chamber of commerce, ete. 
h cooperation, however, is dramatic 


rather than genuine. It provides an arti- 


al rather than a natural environment. 
he organization should be adapted to the 


needs of the school. It should be worked 


s 


it with the students, and their approval 
ould be seeured prior to its adoption. It 


should be simple enough to be easily un- 
lerstood, and yet sufficiently complex to 


rovide for the many-sided activities of a 
moeratie school. 

The relation of teachers to the student 
rganization is of great importance. They 


must not obstruet the movement; they 


<} 


uld be strongly in sympathy with it to 
ure suecess. Normal schools and col- 


S 


leges should consider the needs of schools 
‘or advisers of student activities. Many 


suc} 


| institutions have organized pupil par- 


ticipation in their practice schools, with 


ovr 


pportunities for student-teachers to secure 
erience in counseling and guidance. 








Above all, teachers should themselves know 
how to cooperate; they should share in the 
formulation of policies which they carry 
out. They can hardly be expected to work 
efficiently and enthusiastically for the 
preparation of students for occupational 
cooperation if they themselves do not prae- 
tice occupational cooperation. 

The necessity of adequate safeguards 
must be emphasized. The plan should be 
based upon a definite agreement that pow- 
ers are delegated and may be revoked by 
the school authorities, with reservation to 
the principal of the right of veto. To ob- 
viate the danger of injustice, ‘‘graft’’ and 
consequent resentment, provision should be 
made for the closest possible contacts be- 
tween the student body and its officers and 
committees. 

The writer recently submitted a ques- 
tionnaire to 47 schools which, he believed, 
had interested themselves in the problems 
of student activities. His purpose was not 
to obtain material for a statistical analysis 
of the extent and types of student coopera- 
tion; it was merely to learn something of 
the actual experience of .a number of 
schools with pupil participation. Twenty- 
eight replies were received from schools in 
18 states. Twenty-five affirmative answers 
were returned to the question, ‘‘Have you 
an organization for promotion of student 
activities?’’ Toa similar inquiry as to par- 
ticipation in government, 23 replies in the 
affirmative were received. Careful study 
of the student government plans, however, 
reveals the fact that seven are so closely 
limited that they are little more than 
advisory. 

It is evident that, on the whole, the or- 
ganizations reported are well-established 
institutions. Their average length of ex- 
istence is approximately seven years. 
Seventeen schools have had student man- 
agement of activities for five or more years; 
ten for periods ranging from ten to twenty 
vears. Fifteen have had participation in 
government for five or more years, of which 
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six have had plans in operation from ten to 
fifteen years. 

The details of organization vary greatly 
in the several schools. In one respect, how- 
ever, almost all are alike: their plans are 
apparently the results of efforts to meet 
their own particular needs. In only one 
case, that of an elementary school, is there 
conscious imitation of an external body. 
The exception is the school city of the 
School, Toledo, Ohio. There, 


however, the imitation is purely formal, for 


Lagrange 


the whole spirit of its administration seems 
to accord with its aim ‘‘to develop boys and 
girls . into men and women character- 
ized by consideration for the rights of 
others’’ and a number of other specified 
qualities which are essentially tools of co- 
operation. 

Practically all the schools report careful 
In all, the right of veto by the 
principal or his representative is clearly in- 
dicated, although the statement that ‘‘the 
veto power has never been used’’ is typical 


safeguards. 


of many answers, and is significant of the 
manner in which students have exercised 
their authority. It must be noted, however, 
that all the written documents submitted 
are constitutions rather than charters; the 
latter word would seem more appropriate 
for delegation of powers. One principal, 
indeed, waives the necessity of safeguards. 
‘*A principal who can’t make this work,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ean’t run a high school as it 
should be run.’’ 

The functions exercised by students may 
be classified, in a general way, as adminis- 
trative or executive, legislative and judi- 
cial. Too much space would be required 
for a complete tabulation of activities re- 
ported under these heads, but the follow- 
ing examples are offered as suggestive. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OR EXECUTIVE 


Promotion and control of student activi- 
ties: chartering and supervision of all 
clubs, societies, ete.; appropriation and in- 
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vestment of funds (De Witt Clinto 
New York 
ties, of scholarship, and of diseip 
and Traf 
Washington 


; promotion of interest in 


cial Service, Industry 
partments of 
New York - 


schools) ; management of athletics (< 


Irving H 0 
-committees of various 


athletic associations or committees 
dent councils) ; 
the 
(class representatives of Latimer | 
High, Pittsburgh) ; participation 
bers or officers of widely-varied org 
tions (23 clubs, High, 
burgh) ; planning and teaching aft 


enforcement by ex 


officers of laws of the stud 


Schenley 


help classes (Emerson School, Gar 
ana); planning and carrying out assem! 
conducting 
carrying on work of class in abse1 
teacher, managing school paper, dran 
debating, ete. (Central High School, De 
ver, Colorado). 


programs, speakers’ bur 


LEGISLATIVE 


Through student council ‘‘largel) 
ing scope of school’’ (West 
Moines, Iowa); ‘‘policy of school 
them undertake as much of student reg 
lation as _ possible’’ (Butte, Mont 
High) ; cooperative body of students 
teachers (Azusa, California) ; 
tions of executive council to Board of & 
ernors appointed by principal (Schens 
High, Pittsburgh). 


recomme! 


JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND PUNISH™M 
IMPOSED 


Trial before Governing Council, pro! 
tion for serious offenders (Washing' 
Irving High) ; trial before three counc 
suspension from various privileges (Dee! 
field-Shield School, Highland Park, !! 
investigation by judicial committee of st 
dent council, recommendation of pu 
ment to principal (Des Moines, [ov 
trial before student council, probation ¥"' 
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‘1 member as sponsor for delinquent 

gon, Mich. High and Manual 
ning School) ; Court of Honor, punish- 
ts unspecified (East St. Louis, LIL, 
, School) ; implication in many answers 
licial powers, but not defined in con- 
us; ‘‘this is left to the office,’’ atti- 
several principals. 

the consideration of these varied ac- 
ties aS Opportunities for experience in 
eration, a problem common to all demo- 
institutions itself. Effi- 
ency demands the discharge of functions 
selected representatives ; how, then, can 


presents 


large number of students not holding 
e be made to feel their vital relation- 
} to the organization, and to share in its 
fits? How ean the values of 
zed authority, promoting 
hievements, be reconciled with those of 


cen- 


successful 


entralization and distribution, contrib- 
ting to the cooperative development of 
all? Several of the schools are grappling 
In Montelair, N. J., 
are the 


th these questions. 
‘example, the ‘‘session rooms’’ 
nits of organization. Each room has rep- 
resentatives in the class sub-council and in 
the school council. Problems arising in the 
council are submitted through the sub- 
the individual rooms. Pro- 
sals, on the other hand, may originate in 
the session room, and it is the duty of its 
representatives to make known its ‘‘needs 
and will’? to the higher councils. In the 
same school, moreover, the student associa- 
tion promotes a number of extra-curriculum 
activities whose purpose is definitely stated 
to be ‘‘to teach pupils to conduct business, 
plan and to exeecute.’’ To encourage 
‘tive participation, the constitution pro- 
vides for annulment of a charter if the 
average attendance for a year of an activ- 
ity falls below a majority of its members. 

Washington Irving High School, like- 
wise, seeks to widen the sphere of legis- 
lative funetions by means of the initiative 
and referendum. In De Witt Clinton 
High, New York, opportunity is afforded 


‘ouncils to 
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many boys to engage in various administra- 
tive and executive activities as members of 
squads which cooperate in the management 
of traffic, study halls, lunch room, bank, 
store, printing, library, theatricals and the 
at councilors 


like. Many schools provide th 


shall be chairmen of administrative com- 
mittees composed of students outside the 
council. Less widely disseminated in most 
schools, however, are judicial! activities. In 
Arts llig 


this respect the Manual rh School 


of Los Angeles is an exception, for juries 
are drawn in the several rooms to pass on 
**self-government’’ violations. 

The purpose of the preceding discussion 
has been to offer a few suggestions as to 
what schools may do and are actually doing 
to develop in students ability to cooperate 

While such activities have 
advantages in 


in school life. 
unquestioned 
their value would be greatly enhanced if 
we could reasonably expect that they would 
help boys and girls to cooperate in later 
life. As suggested above, teachers should 
formulate definite objectives and should 
work consciously for transfer. To demon- 
strate the practicability of such a program, 
occupational cooperation has been set forth 
as constituting one set of objectives, largely 
for the reason that most educators have not 
realized the breadth of cooperative life, and 
have regarded student participation ex- 
clusively from the point of view of train- 
ing for the political functions of citi- 
zenship. 

Like other kinds of skill, cooperative abil- 
ity must have a background of reasons and 
social understanding. These must be de- 
veloped not only in the immediate field in 
which cooperation is applied, school life, 
but in those forms of later life to which 
transfer is desired. Students require, then, 
guidance in the problems they will have to 
face in the occupational world, as well as 
in those of the school. The following is 
merely a suggestive outline of some possi- 
bilities for ‘‘reasons and social understand- 
ing’’ in vocational cooperation : 


themselves, 
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(1) Broad survey of the occupational 
world. 

(2) Supervision and discussion of chil- 
dren’s working experience. 

(3) Broadening of vocational education 
to include basic social knowledge. 

(4) Study and discussion of business 
and industrial economics: 

a. Problems of management: costs, 
profits, scientific management, 
Cte. ; 

b. Labor problems: unions, collective 
bargaining, ete. 

(5) Industrial and commercial history, 
including 

a. Newer forms of industrial govern- 
ment, 

b. History and principles of the vari- 
ous cooperative movements. 

A chorus of protest against such a pro- 
gram must be expected. ‘‘There is so much 
controversial material in labor problems!’’ 
Of course these questions are controversial ; 
the fact must be faced, however, that peo- 
ple disagree on most important issues, and 
that if the school is to eliminate everything 
on which opinions differ, little that is really 
worth while will remain. Too many teach- 
ers insist on discarding all but the com- 
fortable facts on which the world agrees, 
and in the next breath demand that the 
school prepare for life. 

The presentation of occupational prob- 
lems, it must be admitted, is not an easy 
undertaking. The teacher must have tact 
and breadth of vision. He must guard 
particularly against taking sides. No eate- 
chetie methods can be followed. Probably 
the best policy is suggested by that of the 
Labor College of Baltimore, where ‘‘the 
teacher does best to become simply the 
moderator between students, guiding rather 
than foreing the diseussion.’’ He should 
aim to stimulate thought about these prob- 
lems, to furnish students with an adequate 
background for their consideration, to de- 
velop habits of scientific investigation, to 





give pupils opportunities to learn and ». 


spect the points of view of others. 

In the attainment of these ends, ; 
teacher must realize, above all, that he j 
pioneer ‘‘among the untrodden ways, 
he should welcome assistance from e) 
available source in the community. 
Berkeley, California, citizens’ commit, 
were formed recently to cooperate 
school authorities in the working out of : 
curricula in arithmetic, geography 
other subjects. One looks in vain for ; 


resentatives of the great body of working 


people in the lists of lawyers, heads 
firms, etc. The idea, however, is suggest; 


In a committee carefully selected, including 


both business men and labor leaders, a 
there not rich possibilities for cooperati 
in the organization and administration 


a program for guidance in occupations 


problems? 

In addition to a basic equipment of ‘1 
sons and social understanding’’ for ski! 
cooperation, still further effort is requ 
to tie up the cooperative spirit of the st 
dent with the later life of the worker. | 
this connection, the dramatized forms 


function. If one is working for the trans 


fer of political cooperation, for exam; 
he may organize a school city or state in t! 
civies class; this is the logical use of Sn 


den’s ‘‘ project in citizenship.’’ If he seeks 
the transfer of occupational cooperation, ly 


+ 


may organize a junior chamber of co! 
merce or trade union in the class in ¢ 
nomic problems, or a junior grange or 1m 
tation farmers’ cooperative association 
the rural economics course. He must 
ize, however, that he is not aiming to ‘ 
velop specific habits of cooperation, but 


teaching children how cooperation is 4): 


plied in various social relationships. 
Whatever may be accomplished by cra! 
atization and similar projects for deve!) 


. 4 cart} 
ing the theory of cooperation, neverth 


the most effective means of promotes 


au 








not h 
regar 
be I 
electe 

M 
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to occupational life is through di- 
student participation in school shops 
cational classes organized for the 
ction of socially useful work, under 
ons which approximate those of the 
ss and industrial world. In such 
nd classes pupils should participate 
making and enforcement of rules, 
ment of offenders, planning of work 
ther administrative functions, in an 
zation adapted to their needs. In 

r words, cooperative habits and atti- 
es should be developed, genuine co- 
ions should be applied, in an atmos- 
like that of occupational life. If the 


nsvchological principle is sound that situa- 


ns are linked together by the elements 
mon to both, may we not hope that, 
continual conscious effort, the cooper- 
spirit of our school shop or class will 


over, in part at least, to the pupil’s 


later voeational activities? 


‘“But,’’ objects a ‘‘good old-fashioned 
erson’’ to all this talk of student partici- 
tion, ‘‘is it wise for young children to 
rm, by daily practice, that law is a thing 


ereated by themselves, subject to change if 
a majority of them wish it? In times per- 
haps gone by, children had an idea that 


y 


rules of right and wrong came from a 


higher power,—from parents, from teach- 


t 


+ 
( 


rs, from elected representatives, ulti- 
1ately from God Himself. If the old idea 
the superiority of the law over the 


wishes of individuals could be preserved, 


nr 


1ight it not be better than the newer idea 


that law is but the collective wish of one’s 


y 


I 


eers?’’® The question might be carried 
evond the realms of law. The principle 
if the divine right of kings might well be 


resurrected and extended to include all 
those in positions of authority. Would it 
not be well if children could be trained to 
regard themselves as cogs to be moved about 


by higher powers,—by parents, teachers, 


elected representatives, employers? The 


* Morehouse, ‘*The Discipline of the School,’’ 
71 


answer may be yes—in pre-war Germany; 
in America, however, most of us have ideals 
of widespread cooperation in all forms of 
life as promoting the highest individual de- 
velopment and social welfare. Undoubt- 
edly we are still far from the attainment 
of those ideals. If the school, however, will 
undertake the task of dev loping a real co- 
operative spirit in our boys and girls, then 
may we hitch our wagon to a star, and not 
despair of locomotion. 
E. R. Couuier 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PERSONNEL WORK AT ITS 
SOURCE 


In spite of the complexity of human 
nature and the necessarily difficult task of 
understanding and of evaluating it, a very 
real attempt is to-day being made to study 
the ‘‘personnel’’ problems of various so- 
cial, industrial and atypical groups of peo- 
ple. Much of this work has been super- 
ficially and sentimentally carried on by 
well-meaning enthusiasts. Some personnel 
studies, however, have been attempted by 
careful scientists who are slowly but surely 
developing, through their scientific pro- 
cedure, means of studying and evaluating 
human nature in its various aspects. 

Personnel work, as it is commonly known, 
concerns itself with the study of human 
traits and their interrelationships with ref- 
erence to the solution of some immediate 
problem. A certain form of labor is searce, 
and it is necessary to devise means of entic- 
ing more people to enter the field. A firm 
has too large a turnover, and must reduce 
this unnecessary expense in order to com- 
pete with lower market prices. Hiring and 
firing must be done with greater efficiency, 
using objective measures of human values, 
in order that success and failures may be 
the better checked up. But these types of 
personnel work involve great difficulties. 
They have to deal with adults who represent 
many nationalities, who have had years of 
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experience in various environments, who 
have had types of training so different as 
to be incomparable, and who have devel- 
oped definite points of view, often, towards 
work, which are strongly emotionally col- 
ored. They also deal primarily with the 
needs of immediate problems. A solution 
for such problems may be, however, tem- 
porary and the problem may again arise at 
later intervals. 

Personnel work, to be truly effective, 
should concern itself so far as possible with 
the fundamental elements in human nature 
and with underlying laws of mental and 
physical development. It can thus the bet- 
ter understand and evaluate human abili- 
ties, and use them with more far-reaching 
success and satisfaction. So long as it eon- 
cerns itself with adults, however, the task 
of discovering fundamental elements in 
human nature is a gigantie one. In adults, 
long-formed habits, well-developed preju- 
dices and widely varied experiences have 
very often syecessfully disguised the fun- 
damental abilities of the individual. A more 
thorough-going personnel work would con- 
fine itself to young people just as they are 
reaching a period of mental and physical 
maturity. To study the youth of a com- 
munity before it leaves its public-school 
system offers the greatest opportunity for 
the personnel worker. Here are found boys 
and girls developing into men and women. 
They have had for five hours a day five 
days a week for at least eight years a simi- 
lar environment. In this environment they 
have had various opportunities to react to 
people, to the spoken and written word, to 
figures, and fortunately in some cases to 
tools and concrete objects. All this time 
they are under constant observation. At 
least six trained judges can testify to the 
ability of each individual to react to each 
of the above mentioned stimuli. Teachers’ 
ratings of these various abilities in school 
children over a period of eight years can 
readily be obtained. In this way the men- 
tal development of the individual can be 
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studied and his various capacities relatiye, 
estimated. 

The group which can be studied in +}, 
school system is as varied as the ady 
group in the community so far as differey. 
ces in nationality and mental and physicg! 
abilities are concerned. The adult p, 
lem is thus reduced to simpler and mo, 
comprehensible terms. It encounters, hoy. 
ever, a great difficulty which is not cop. 
spicuous in adult personnel work. To fae: 
young people, even though they may 
better understood as individuals, and : 
give them good advice when they are abou 
to decide as to their future school plans 
for training, is a much more difficult task 
than to learn from an adult what training 
he has had, where he has worked, what sue. 
cesses and failures he has met with, and 
then either hire him or fire him with refer. 
ence to a specific job. In choosing a cours 
of training in a school system, a boy or gir 
may be entering a field of work that is a 
tirely new to him. His past school record 
may be no index of his potential ability: 
succeed in the new type of training. Th 
courses of training, on the other hand 
cover a period of years at the end of which 
time the individual, if it has been a voea- 
tional course, is better equipped to do cer- 
tain jobs, but his range of choice in jobs 
has been thereby restricted and his subse- 
quent life has been more or less cut out for 
him. Needless to say a_professionally- 
trained counselor is needed to solve wisely 
such personnel problems with boys and 
girls in the schools. 

To carry on its personnel work aée- 
quately, such carefully trained counselor 
should be placed in the schools at the point 
where pupils are first brought face to fac 
with a choice of subsequent school courses 
In the New York City schools, seventh 
grade pupils, with an average age of twel 
years, may decide as to whether they w 
enter a commercial, general, or industria 
course in their junior high school work 
Counselors are necessary in the 7B grades 
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¢ such schools, studying the past records 
‘ each pupil, securing information as to 
the vocational interests of each, supplying 
necessary occupational information, and 
viving assistance to all those who are unde- 
ded as to their plan of action, or who 
seem to have unwisely chosen a course of 
raining. Similarly counselors should work 
with all those over-age pupils who are al- 
wed to leave school from grades earlier 
than 7B. Pupils leaving 8B grades in ele- 
mentary schools are sorely in need of coun- 
se! as they choose their high school courses, 
trade school courses, or jobs in a complex 
working world. High school pupils as well 
are brought face to face with frequent 
choices in types and degree of training 
where they need expert advice. 

To claim that a completely developed 
technique to successful educational and vo- 
cational guidance is already at the disposal 

‘ counselors in a school system would be 
absurd. However, when carefully trained 
counselors are allowed to study the person- 
nel problem of a school system, and are 
encouraged to look for fundamental abili- 
ties in each individual, to estimate these 
abilities in objective and impersonal terms, 
and to check their work by constant follow- 
up studies, such a technique is bound to 
develop and become refined enough to solve 
many of the school personnel problems of 
attendance, poor school work, and class- 
room discipline. 

The task of discovering mental abilities, 
of measuring them, of applying this knowl- 
edge to the mental demands of various 
courses of training is largely a psycholog- 
ical task and should be undertaken only by 
experts in this field. As school counselors 
are assisted by teachers, school doctors and 
nurses in their work of guidance, so also 
should they be assisted by professional 
The work of the psycholo- 
gist would consist in the giving of stand- 
ardized tests for measuring general mental 
abilities and special capacities. These re- 


psvehologists. 
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sults should be submitted to the principals, 
teachers, and counselors, and special study 
be made of individual pupils whose stand- 
ing on the tests seem to have been unfairly 
estimated. If the tests given are truly 
psychological, they should measure mental 
capacity rather than acquired information 
and learning. In so doing, they give for 
individuals objective measures upon which 
predictions can more readily be made. The 
school psychologist should therefore con- 
stantly study the results of the psycholog- 
ical tests and note their relationships to 
success in the various school courses of 
training. Using such methods of proced- 
ure, gradually the more sensitive mental 
tests can be selected for use in guidance, 
and more reliable recommendations for 
educational preferences can be made to the 
counselor by the psychologist. As the 
scientific work of the psychologist points 
out more clearly to the counselor not only 
individual differences in mental capacities 
in school children, but also the mental de- 
mands of the various school courses, the 
work of educational guidance becomes pro- 
gressively more reliable and refined. 
Educational and vocational guidance, 
such as has been described above, has been 
carried on in nine of the New York City 
schools by the Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors. Counselors have been placed not only 
in 7B grades of four Junior High Schools, 
but also in the 8B grades of five elementary 
schools. These counselors studied the 
school records of each individual pupil in 
these grades. They gave each pupil ques- 
tionnaires to fill out in order to learn their 
naive vocational plans and ambitions, as 
well as some knowledge of home conditions 
and personal interests. Talks on the vari- 
ous types of work carried on in the world 
were also given the pupils in the class- 
rooms by the counselors. Psychological 
tests for general intelligence, and in some 
eases of special abilities, were given by the 
psychologist, who made general recom- 
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mendations for educational guidance to the 
the 
The counselors then held individual inter- 


counselor on basis of these results." 
views with each pupil, discussing their vo- 
cational interests and plans, and advising 
them as to the course of training which 
would best meet their needs. Those pupils 
who were forced to leave school for work 
were referred to the employment offices of 
the bureau, while those who were able to 
keep in school with the financial assistance 
of a few dollars a week were referred to the 
Scholarship Department of the Bureau. 

In the 
the counselors give educational and vo- 
cational guidance to approximately fifteen 
hundred all 
given some standardized group general in- 
Not over 5 per cent. of this 
number are given individual psychological 


above-mentioned nine schools, 


pupils. These pupils are 


telligence test. 


tests at the request of principal, teacher or 
With some groups of pupils the 
Thorndike Clerical Test, the Toops Clerical 
Test, the Stenquist Mechanical Ability 
Test, and the Toops Handwork Ability 
Test have been used. The value of these 
tests for educational and vocational guid- 
ance is still being carefully studied. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. of the pupils 
whom the counselor interviews carry out 
plans approved by the counselor. Eighty 
per cent. of this group are successful in 
either their later school or vocational work, 
while but 60 per cent. of those who carry 
out other plans are successful. Not more 
than 5 per cent. the counselors have ad- 
vised to go to work, while many have been 
referred for financial scholarships. The 
mortality of the first group of pupils who 
were guided into various high school 
courses amounted to 31 per cent. during 
their first three terms, while the percent- 
age of mortality of those who did not fol- 


counselor. 


1Cf. ‘*A glimpse of high school courses by 
means of the Otis test,’’ Journal of Appl. Psych., 
June, 1922. High School Courses from a Psycho- 
logical Point of View, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association Bulletin, May, 1923. 
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low guidance was 38 per cent. [DD 
of the Bureau are constantly trying 
the percent 
pupils who will succeed in work wh 


vise methods to raise 
are advised to undertake, as wel! 
percentage of pupils who will « 
with counselors in seriously cons 
their choice of vocational training. 
The psychologist in turn finds ¢] 
pils who succeed in an academic hig 
course have higher average int: 
than those who are successful in a com 
cial or technical course. 
in turn are found to have a higher gen 
intelligence than the graduates of th 
The average int 
gence of the trade school graduates is { 
to be less than that of the average 8B 
pils, while the average intelligence « 
continuation school pupil is still 
In relation to the guidance work in t 
schools, the psychologist has found that ' 
average intelligence quotient of the g 
of pupils who follow the counselor's ¢ 
dance is approximately ten points hig 
than the average intelligence quotient 
the group who do not follow this guidar 
The average intelligence quotient of th 
per cent. of the pupils whose vocat 
plans are approved by the counselors is 
proximately six points higher than that 
the group whose plans have to be develop: 
by the counselors. The group of pu 
who follow the guidance of the counselor 
and are successful in their work hav 
higher average intelligence than the grou 
who are successful in plans of their ow 
seven points. Moreover, the pupils who! 
main longer in school have higher averas’ 
intelligence than those who drop out du 
ing the first three terms of work. Wi! 
such results at hand, the psycholog's 
strongly recommends a closer study on ¢! 
part of the counselors of boys and git!s 
average and less than average intelligen“ 
It is important to study more closely ! 
2Cf. ‘*The importance of the 
school,’’ The Survey, February 9, 1 
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-oeational interests, to get their cooperation 
» planning their vocational training, and 
earn what courses in the school system 
nd what methods of teaching such courses 
can be developed to serve best their needs, 
If personnel workers, using similar meth- 
js of studying personnel problems, are 
roduced into a school system, the school 
ythorities will soon come to realize the re- 
sourees in mental ability existing in the 
youth of the community. An interest in 
the individual pupil and in his develop- 
ment will then arise. A conscious effort to 
extend the school system to assist in this 
development is bound to follow. Courses 
n musie and the fine arts will be conducted 
with more concern for the development of 
special talents than heretofore. Vocational 
urses will be introduced at different lev- 
els in the school system, giving opportunity 
those who ean not succeed further in 
academie school work to take up some spe- 
cialized form of hand work or technical 
work. An interest will be taken in the in- 
justrial and commercial life of the com- 
munity, leading to a closer coordination 
between education and employer. School 
courses will have more vital projects, and 
will seem more important and appealing to 
the individual pupils. Finally, a conscious 
attempt will be made to help each individ- 
ual boy and girl develop as fully as possible 
his best mental abilities, assuring to the in- 
dividual more contentment and to the com- 
munity more material and social progress. 
RutH Swan CLARK 
VocATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS, 
New York City 





A COMMENT ON “THE GOOSE- 
STEP ”? 
I 


Tue Sinelair style, journalistic diction 


} 


and color, mark this exposé of the American 


college skeleton. Who could resist the lure 


‘Upton Sinclair, ‘The Goose-Step: A Study of 
erican Edueation,’’ Pasadena, 1923. 
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of chapters headlined ‘‘The Academie De- 
partment Store,’’ ‘‘The University of 
Heaven,’’ ‘‘The Helen Ghouls’’ and 
‘“‘Nicholas Miraculous’’? Full of passion 
and reformer’s fervor are the 92 chapters 
of autobiography and denunciation. The 
plot unfolds swiftly; anecdote, allegation, 
interjection and commentary are shot with 
speed and force, volley after volley. The 
villains are many, and few live happily be- 
fore or after. Although Sinclair loves hu- 
manity in general, he shows scant pity for 
the nerves of that class of mankind known 
as his gentle readers. 

However, the author of ‘‘The Brass 
Check’’ and ‘‘The Profits of Religion’’ 
does not strive for the nicely-phrased cool- 
ness and eatholicity of the bulletins on col- 
lege affairs written by members of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. To his eager eye the back scenery 
of the college drama is the struggle of 
classes, the exploitation of producers, the 
vulgarity and chicanery of capitalism, the 
unspeakable injustice of the present social 
order. How can decent men be temperate 
and urbane when the house is burning? 

As a rule, professors of my acquaintance, 
whether through temperament or acquired 
ignorance and cowardice, do not perceive 
the governing forces of society and the col- 
lege in the way of Sinclair. Try as they 
will, they prefer the calmer outlook and 
language of the report on academic free- 
dom and tenure of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors to the tense 
sentences of Sinclair or the caustic lines of 
his forerunners in this field, Cattell and 
Veblen. After all, it is not flattering to be 
ealled ‘‘academic rabbit’’ when a professor 
has other titles. Sinclair calls a spade by 
its correct name; in his opinion American 
college professors, with few exceptions, are 
not intellectually free, they are wage- 
slaves. The reasons may be set in layers: 
(1) The general régime of capitalism as at- 
mosphere and network of sinister forces, 
(2) the trustees of the colleges who form an 
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interlocking directorate of the ‘‘interests’’ 
which pay the bills and control policies, 
salaries and teaching, (3) the ‘‘hired men’’ 
of the boards of trustees, the college presi- 
dents. The officers of the system demand 
safe teaching; not original and thought- 
provoking teaching, but that brand of fact 
and interpretation which is currently ac- 
cepted by business men and reflected by 
press, pulpit and other agencies composing 
the established order. It is true that cer- 
tain subjects, as mechanical engineering 
and astronomy, are ‘‘safe’’ when the pro- 
offers no dicta, and it is 
further true that the center of repression 
nowadays has shifted from theology to the 
field of the social sciences and modern erit- 
ical literature; in the departments of the 
colleges which offer these subjects are likely 
to be found the choicest specimens of agi- 
tators and visionaries who need to be 
watched. But in their economic status pro- 
fessors of all subjects are in the same boat. 

There are oases—such places as Oberlin, 
Amherst, Harvard Law School and Berke- 
ley Divinity School. In most institutions, 
large and small, state and proprietary, east 
and west and north and south, the self- 
respect of the college teacher finds little 
encouragement by trustees, presidents and 
deans. Chance variations known as cour- 
ageous professors and independent presi- 
dents are scarce. Nevertheless there are 
signs of change such as labor colleges, or- 
ganized protests of professors, the forma- 
tion of an international student organiza- 
tion—the New Youth movement,? the Bryn 
Mawr summer school of ‘‘working’’ girls, 
the institution of open forums and the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. The latter, organized in 1915, is 
commended for its investigation of eases of 
discharged professors and for its aims; it 
is criticized because it lacks numbers, class 
loyalty and thoroughness. The college 
teachers of the nation are urged to organize 


fessor obiter 


2 An organ of student opinion is now published, 
The New Student. 
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as a body and to institute a genera] «, 
if their demands for self-governmey 
for realization of their standards 0; 
discussion and investigation are block 
In glowing words Sinclair issues a ¢a]! ; 
a new crusade for intellectual integr:: 
even if poverty and martyrdom are the ; 
tion of the leaders. | 
This in bare outline is the argumen: 
pointed by many a tale of dominee: 
trustees, wily presidents and craven » 
fessors who decide to stay and work 
Mammon. The majority of time-serying 
professors, followed by docile students 
form the goose-step procession of the 
leges, answering the sharp military ordex 
of interlocking directorates and presidents 


II 


It is a gloomy plot worthy of the hand 
O’Neill. Part of it is not fiction, as th 
cerning reader who follows the reports 
the American Association of Universi 
Professors will agree. In the findings 
the cases of professors dismissed from \ 
ous colleges and in committee recommend 
tions some of the features of Sine: 
study are visible, although in perspec 
emphasis and practical conclusions ther 
plain contrast. 

The investigating committees of 
American Association of University P 
fessors discovered the doings of presic 
deans and trustees who were much 
concerned with collecting prestige 
money for expansion of their plants | 
with the independence and self-respect 
the teachers. They found cases of tactics 
‘‘impossible’’ professors. They found ¢! 
spirit and form of college government 
some instanees more appropriate to am 
archy or a factory than to a company ‘ 
telligent men. They found no preva 
method by which the voice of the fact" 
might be heard, and no formulation 0! ' 
principles underlying freedom of te: ching 

3 Instances of alleged interference with stu 
publications and meetings are detailed by Su 
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i the place of college teachers in relation 

governing authorities. 

With specific cases before them, the com- 
ittee on Academie Freedom and Tenure, 
mposed of men representing various de- 

»artments and institutions, proceeded to 

ft the evidence and to formulate a careful 

generalized statement. To illustrate the 
character of the report, at the outset these 


nreliminary propositions are set down: 


ait 


\eademie freedom comprises three elements: 


of inquiry and research; freedom of 
ng within the university or college; and free- 


t extra mural utterance and action. ... 
An adequate discussion of academic freedom 
necessarily consider three matters: (1) the 
pe and basis of the power exercised by ‘those 
es having ultimate legal authority in academic 
fairs; (2) the nature of the academic calling; 
the function of the academic institution or 

“ ty 4 

Following the comprehensive general re- 
port a number of specific remedial propos- 
als are submitted, some of which have been 

lopted by colleges represented in the as- 
sociation. 

Sinclair deals with much the same ma- 
terial. His first task is to assemble a Who’s 
Who of the trustees, the ‘‘grand dukes’’ of 
the universities. The financial interests of 
the grand. dukes in each college are then 
related to the policies of the presidents and 
the teaching of the professors. His indig- 
nant narratives of suppression and injus- 
tice contain many allusions to personal 
wickedness of grand dukes and presidents; 
the events of their private life are dwelt on 
with so much gusto that the main trend is 
bseured. Is all sin, original and learned, 
derivable from capitalism? I, for one, pre- 
ter the concluding chapters, which are more 
restrained and sometimes impersonally vig- 


My bias is for the style and statement of 
he professors. At the same time I admire 
Sinclair’s moral zeal and his courage and 


+ 


‘Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Dee., 1922, pp. 490-491. 
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part company with some of my friends who 
dismiss him with a disdainful grunt and a 
muttering about his desire of publicity. 
Still, Sinclair has not made superfluous all 
other studies of academic freedom. 


Ill 

The notion of freedom, political or aca- 
demic, may easily approach the status of a 
dream whose phantasy-content is more sat- 
isfying than the real events of waking life. 
Believing they are free, men may ignore 
evidences that they are not. The meaning 
of freedom is not self-evident ; it is a prop- 
erty of life not given by the lazy and cheap 
method of emotion. 

In the rapid expansion of American 
higher education trustees and presidents 
were forced to assume the managerial! roles. 
Their position was like that of the entre- 
preneur, famous in English 
theory, and the advance from small to large 
university organizations was not altogether 
dissimilar to the growth of the corpora- 
tions. The place of the professor in this 
state of affairs was not primary, and until 
recently professors as a group did not wake 
to the necessity of asserting their rights and 
obligations, and building a mode of college 
government which would define their status. 

Mutual confidence in any institutional 
enterprise is difficult and rare. It comes by 
discipline, by friendly contact, by coop- 
eration and by the establishment of reason- 
able methods of settling disputes. Between 
trustees and college professors, often be- 
tween presidents and teachers, there is a 
considerable distance, and where there is 
unacquaintance there is likely to be sus- 
picion and distrust. Trustees naturally 
carry over into college management the pre- 
possessions developed by business enter- 
prise, and professors have vested interests, 
prejudices and erankiness. Ignoring for 
the moment the octopus of capitalism, I am 
sure that the academic atmosphere would 
be greatly purified by the introduction of 


economic 
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the experimental attitude in university or- ganizing activity of the intellect i 
ganization. Is faculty representation on peculiar to any particular period of hist 
boards of trustees desirable? Is it possible Neither is the economic substratyy 
for committees of the faculty to perform Jovean as it appears in Sinclair’s 
some or all of the functions now delegated ment. The sources of unrest and ~ ad 
to officers of administration? How far ment in colleges are not covered 
should members of the faculty decide ap- formula. The combined effect o} 
pointments, promotions and dismissal ? ‘*eonditions,’’ individually inconside; 
These and kindred puzzles can only be may be more compelling than the impact 
solved by trying out various devices in a single unvarying ‘‘cause.’’ These en 
order to diseover the constants and the va- tie pedanticisms I hasten to brightey | 
riables involved. General and formal pa- pointing out a few primarily non-cco: 
per-recommendations, even if these are antecedents of the plight of the colleges 


solemnized by the signatures of noted pro- We assume that teaching shou 
fessors, are likely to add dogma to dogma. vital and inquiry-provoking ; why a 
An essential prelude to better times is a sea- this sort prevail? Again neglecting 


son of more-than-Cartesian doubt of the pollution of capitalism, I ean faney si 
finality of our pet doctrines and constitu- yeasons. A youthful Ph.D. becomes an 
tions, followed by a period of experimenta-_ gtructor. In the graduate school of his sty 


tion participated in by administrators and dent days he has had leisure, a stimulating , 
professors. environment, laboratories and books 
I submit this illustrative item of pro- the college he is given a heavy teaching , 
cedural reform as a concrete means of de-  Joad (with no instruction in the process . 
mocratizing the government of colleges.* effective teaching), a poor library, adm 
No one seriously denies that in theory pro- trative duties, and the hint to engag 
fessors are servants of the ideal community other reputable avocations. Anxious | 
and defenders of the life of reason. Parti- please his head of department (and pr el 
sans and sycophants they sometimes are, ent, too, pace Sinclair!) he adopts the cus 
partly because they are human and partly toms of his community. Perhaps he 1 
because they as a collectivity have worked pies a girl who is not ardently enamored 
out no structure to achieve the things which 4 new theory of mountain-building. R 
they want and to which they are entitled yt, formation of inflexible teaching mech- . 
according to their accepted standards of in- anigms, adaptation to a local environm 
vestigation and teaching. loss of interest in and ignorance of thes 
political and economic problems whic! 
IV gage the quick eloquent pen of Sinclai! \ 
These standards have been hardly won by A second item. There is a tradition that ; 


creative men of all ages. But Socrates and teachers should be seen and not heard out- to 
Galileo antedated the capitalistic era. The side their class-rooms. They must not en- . 
conflict between the doctrines which pre- gage in undignified political activities. 0: 
serve institutional rigidity and the reor- consequence is that sometimes they becom’ 

5 From the outset rational college procedure has indifferent to internal (political problems 
been stressed by the American Association of of management of college affairs as w' 
University Professors. An example of recent bet- to problems of relationship of college ' 
terment projects is the pending bill in the Minne- community. They resent even a salad - 
sota Legislature to establish a method of trial of ee of icine diel and tale 


accused members of the staff of the state uni- , ; - ; 
versity a necessary evil all discussion in 








~E 





meetings of problems of education. What 
nder if trustees, president and dean have 
assume responsibility for duties which 
ong to teachers as a political body? 


> =| 


A third party is the alumni. They served 
their time and framed their diplomas years 
ago. They live, most of them, in senti- 


mental memories of frats, escapades and 
football victories. They do not want the 
old college and its customs to suffer change. 
They expect their sons to be educated 

‘along the old lines’’ which, they judge, 
contain the magical essence of success. 
Hence the much-diseussed problem of the 
reactionary alumnal body.*® 

Then there are the students, who possess 
varying hereditary equipments and reflect 
current standards of their respective com- 
munities. Some want a sound training, 
some a degree, some a paying job, some a 
fashionable finishing school demanding a 
minimum of brain waste. All but the first 
species resent the solving of ‘‘originals’’ 
in any subject. They are the student con- 
tribution to the composite goose-step, and 
they play their part in forming the teach- 
er’s step. 

The causes of a feeble intellectual stu- 
dent and faculty life in American colleges 
are not to be found exclusively in the eco- 
nomie organization of modern society, 
potent as this agency is to shape motive and 
fix belief. 

6 Although it is out of the range of this paper 
to consider ‘‘ proposed roads to freedom,’’ I can’t 
refrain from mentioning the plan initiated at 
Amherst by which the old grads, instead of being 
dismissed until they are called upon to donate cash 
to the biggest stadium fund, are stimulated to con- 
tinue intellectual interests. Members of the fac- 
ulty distribute syllabi of courses and suggestions 
for reading on current topies. They stand ready 
to answer questions within their provinces. In this 
plan the college is enlarged, it comprehends as a 
teaching and learning group all students, present 
r past, intra or extra-mural. 

The sad truth is that President Meiklejohn, who 
sponsored this and other pioneering enterprises, 
has been relieved of the cares of Amherst. Sin- 
lair’s implied prophecy has come true (p. 432). 
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V 

Another consideration has to do with 
Sinclair’s material. His brief visits to 
American colleges from coast to coast, even 
when supplemented by reports, correspon- 
dence and other sources of information. 
could searcely yield exhaustive data on the 
status of every institution. I can’t pro- 
nounce on the accuracy of many assertions 
made, but I offer for what it is worth 
the following evidence on the precision of 
Sinclair’s data. 

A professor of history with whom I am 
acquainted, who was one of the men dis- 
missed from the University of Utah, asserts 
that the relative weights of the various op- 
erative features of the Utah ‘‘trouble’’ are 
not correctly evaluated by Sinelair. An- 
other reputable witness, formerly on the 
faculty of the University of Illinois, and 
personally acquainted with the persons and 
episodes mentioned in Sinclair’s chapter on 
the Urbana institution, tells me that the ae- 
count contains many inaccuracies. 

A partial explanation and extenuation of 
some kinds of error may be found in the in- 
herent character of the evidence gathered 
by the method of the interview. Oral testi- 
mony is liable to distortion by witness and 
reporter. Gossip and facts are fused. 

No apology can be made when published 
and quotable records are available. With 
some hesitation I submit Sinclair’s refer- 
ence to the University of Cincinnati: 


Colleges which are located in big cities have one 
advantage, in that the students more frequently 
live at home, and are less apt to develop that pest 
known as ‘‘college spirit.’’ On the other hand, 
being in the midst of roaring commerce, they are 
even less apt to think about anything but prepara- 
tion for money-making. Most of these ‘‘city col 
leges’’ and ‘‘universities’’ are nothing but trade- 
schools, for example, the University of Cincinnati, 
which boasts of four thousand students. The same 
men who control this place control the banks of 
the city; they took a professor of economics and 
made him president of a bank, raising him from 
four thousand dollars to twenty-five thousand—a 
lesson for all college professors to ponder! It was 
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this institution which started the wonderful scheme 
of having students spend their mornings in college 
classrooms and their afternoons in factories, de- 
More than a thousand 
students are now following this plan, in some two 


partment-stores and banks. 


hundred and fifty business places in Cincinnati.? 


To counter the retort that it makes a dif- 
ference whose ox is gored, it is competent 
for me, as a resident of Cincinnati, to insist 
that my only concern is with the facts. Is 
the entire institution ‘‘nothing but a trade 
school’’? What is the part-time system? 
Whether Sinclair approves of the plan or 
of the present trend of municipal-college 
development is immaterial; he has a right 
to his judgment. As to matters of fact, 
there are the published University an- 
nouncements, or if Sinclair doesn’t trust 
their honesty, he might follow up rumor by 
sending an impartial visitor. 

Sinclair chose to write this and previous 
books without specific reference to written 
sources of information. No one has a right 
to cavil at the choice. But when the text is 
undocumented the obligation of scrupulous 
accuracy is not released unless one is 
frankly a satirist or a partisan; I assume 
that Sinclair wishes to be neither a Swift 
The question is not one of 
To seold be- 


nor a Bryan. 
good taste or style of writing. 
eause Sinclair likes the reportorial manner 
and not the tribal code of the professors is 
petty. Why, in the name of all the sacred 
cows, can’t a man be vivid, earnest and 
accurate as well? In a non-fiction piece, a 
mixture of fact and gossip in unknowable 
proportion weakens the best of causes. 
VI 

In the colleges of liberal arts the edge of 
the problem to which Sinclair brings his 
missionary enthusiasm is most keenly felt, 
for in the college of arts the heritage of 
freedom, embodied in the sciences and the 
great literatures from Greek to modern 
English, is taught as a part of the curricu- 


lum. The sharpness of the opposition to 


7 Sinclair: ‘‘The Goose-Step,’’ p. 331. 
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the academic ideal of seeking and stating 
truth without deference to the clamor 
passing fashion varies somewhat with {! 
subject-matter taught. Experimenta! )j 
ogists expose students in the laboratory 

a wealth of data which they can not dem 
No serious difficulty is encountered unti 
Bryan, Sunday and their kind reyo); 
against the implications of any fitting ex. 
planation of organic evolution by natura! 
steps. When the hypothesis of evolution 
applied to education, Professor Sprowls jx 
discharged from the University of Tennes. 
see. He commits the crime of referring his 
students to Robinson’s ‘‘Mind in the Ma 
ing.’’ Professor Dow adorns his outline o! 
sociology with a few conservative words 
evolution; his absence from Baylor ‘‘Un 
versity’’ is dearly prized. These examples 
drawn from recent events in southern in- 
stitutions show that Sinclair and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors 
are not dealing with antiquities. It should 
be remembered, however, in order to dem 
onstrate the extent of the differences whic! 
obtain, that such schools as Princeton and 
Yale, which are not noted for theologica 
liberalism, openly advocate the princip| 
of organic evolution. 

The professor of literature has an e 
viable chance to canvass contemporaneous 
problems. He takes up the drama, for i1 
stance, that fine medium for the expressi: 
of pioneer thought. The dramatist w! 
deals with the problem of freedom is a 
lowed to devise setting, characters, plot a1 
dénouement. The treatment must ring 
true; nevertheless it is a subjective re: 
tion. Particulars of an objective and qua! 
titative nature are fortunately irrelevan' 
Since everyone applauds the abstract id 
of freedom, the professor may expound 
Galsworthy and Ibsen without much hazar‘ 
unless he steps outside the department 
art to speak as a social scientist. 

The teacher of the social sciences (and 0! 
philosophy, too, in so far as philosophy bx 
comes pragmatic and ethical) has the h 


a | 
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est job of all. In these fascinating fields, 
with few exceptions, there is a lack of as- 
sembled data, dependable laws, and rep- 
utable fact-finding agencies. The theories 

‘the schools lag behind the facts imme- 
liately known by politicians and practical 
men. The most modest proposals of change 
interfere with someone’s private collection 
of properties and notions. In the college 
teacher’s classes, too, are adolescent student 
friends whose mental balance he feels ob- 
ligated to conserve. In a melting mood, let 
us assume that the professor does the best 
he can. He states problems as fairly as the 
state of our knowledge permits. He admits 
ignorance of erucial items. Conclusions 
which are felt to be sound but unprovable 
for paucity of evidence he hesitates to an- 
nounce. Driven to desperation, at times he 
compensates for the mental conflict by elab- 
orate soliloquy and stunning eloquence in 
support of order and tradition. The suc- 
cessive stages of the malady are not so 
much aseribable to cowardice and capital- 
ism as to the bewildering intricacy of the 
processes which he volunteers to explain, 
and the tender age of the social sciences. 

Sinclair deals lightly or not at all with 
these and other complications of his theme 
which are highly important for the aca- 
demie mind. As a consequence the things 
which he ineludes are heavily shaded. His 
villains are unreasonably wicked, his pro- 
fessors far below the mental age which the 
intelligenee-testers require for entrance to 
the Freshman class. 

The foregoing remarks throw doubt on 
the high quality of Sinclair’s workmanship 
and the sufficiency of his view of the prob- 
lem, not on the existence of a condition 
threatening the proper functioning of the 
colleges. The battle is on. That some of 
the professors have shown sense enough to 
organize as a professional group, study 
their problems, and help themselves, is a 
historieal fact pleasant to record. 

E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN ASSISTANTS IN FRENCH 
LYCEES 


Tue Institute of International Education 
calls attention to the positions offered American 
men each year by the French Government, 
known as “postes assistant.” Ten of these have 
been offered for the past three years to Ameri- 
can men. There is no salary connected with 
these positions, but the assistant receives a room, 
board, light and heat free. He is given the 
privilege of attending courses at his institution, 
or at a university, if within easy reach. The 
duties of an assistant are limited to two hours 
per day of conversation in English with the 
French pupils. The French Government allows 
thirty per cent. reduction on steamboat fare 
both going to and returning from France, if 
passage is taken on the French Line. Traveling 
and all other expenses must be met by the as- 
sistant himself. Anything like luxury in food 
or surroundings must not be expected. An 
American will find less heat in bedrooms and 
recitation rooms than he is accustomed to at 
home. The fare is extremely simple. It can be 
supplemented somewhat, generally, by paying 
a little extra; or the assistant can go to a board- 
ing house in the town and pay for his own 
meals. The living conditions are healthful and 
satisfy thousands of French pupils, but, the in- 
stitute warns, “American candidates who are 
exacting and who may complain if they find 
themselves amongst customs and conditions dif- 
ferent from those to which they are accustomed, 
had best not apply.” The announcement says: 


A certain adaptability to foreign ways is neces 
sarily a condition of the contentment of those who 
occupy these posts. A man’s reception depends a 
great deal upon his personality and his social gifts 
In a word, these posts will be found acceptable 
only by serious students who wish to do serious 
work in the French language. An assistant living 
in one of these French schools has an extraordi 
nary opportunity for mastering the French lan 
guage and for gaining an intimate insight into 
French life and character. For scores of years 
Englishmen have filled such posts. It is only since 
the war and because of the great desire of the 
French Government to show appreciation of what 
America did then that these posts have been of 
fered to Americans. Reports received by the in 
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stitute from some of the men who filled these posts 
last year show that they afford valuable opportu- 
nities, especially for those who are contemplating 
the teaching of French. 

An assistant should have the American degree 
of B.A. or B.S. or a degree approximately of the 
value of one of these. Exceptions may occasionally 
be made to this requirement; if so it is generally 
in favor of candidates who have had at least three 
years of French and who can speak French. 

Applications for these positions should be re 
ceived at the Institute by April 1. 
to be a candidate should write a letter of applica- 
tion to the institute, naming at 
feast three persons as references. In his letter he 


should state where he has received his education, 


A man desiring 


director of the 


his degrees, what teaching experience he has had, 
A photo- 
graph should accompany the letter of application. 
The 
October 1. 
filled these posts arrange to go to France for the 


if any, and the condition of his health. 


assistant should expect to be in France by 


Many of the men who have already 


summer so as to perfect their French in one of the 


summer schools before beginning their work. 


The institute is hopeful that if the American 
men who fill these posts give entire satisfaction, 
the number offered may be increased, and that 
they may be opened to American women as well 


as to men. 


WINTER VACATION COURSES FOR 
MEXICAN TEACHERS 


“Action and education for the people” is de- 
clared to be the keynote of the minister of edu- 
eation of Mexico, José Vasconcelos, in an ar- 
ticle in the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 
prepared by Francis Toor Weinburg, of the 
Mexico Department of Public Instruction. 

Accordingly, many new things havé been done 
in the past two years, Mr. Weinburg reports, 
the latest being “los cursos de invierno” (win- 
ter courses) for Mexican teachers. The schools 
of the federal district and the plateau region 
have their long vacation in winter, hence the 
winter courses. 

The need for vacation courses was perceived 
independently in two separate departments of 


the government. Don Roberto Medellin, head 


of the schools department of the Federal Secre- 
tariat of Education, saw that there could not be 
any real reform in subject-matter without first 
improving the teaching staff, and therefore con- 
ceived the plan for these courses. 


At the same 
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time Dr. Ezequiel A. Chavez, head of Los 
Estudios, the Graduate School of the Nat 
University of Mexico, who was one of the j 
tors of the summer courses for foreign: 
1921, came to the conclusion that the Nat 
University must play an active part in th 
cational life of the whole republic. Th 
these courses he saw an opportunity to a 
plish this end. When these two men discov: 
their common interests and plans, they po 
their efforts, and in September, 1922, the | 
for these courses began to form. 

With the wide-spread lack of school | 
ings and school equipment the educational! 
get is strained to the utmost, the bulletin 
Therefore, although the Secretariat of E 
tion and Rector Antonio Caso, of the Nat 
University, gave hearty approval to these | 
for the courses, they were not able to pro 
the necessary funds. In connection with t! 
lack, Don Roberto Medellin and Dr. Chavez | 
to take into consideration also the fact that, 
to very low salaries, the teachers from distant 
or even near-by states would be unable to com 
They appealed to President Obregén for fre 
transportation for the teachers, and this 
granted. The subsecretary of the Secretariat 
of Agriculture, Ramon P. De Negri, becaus 
his interest in rural education, found a me: 
lodging 


and materials for class instruction. Lastly, t 


of providing out of his budget board, 


teachers of the various faculties enthusiastic 
gave six and some eight weeks of their vacat 
time, without any remuneration, some of 
sacrificing long-cherished vacation trips. 

The invitation sent out to the various states 
of the republic brought results. Selected groups 
of twenty were invited to be guests. In sor 
instances the state departments of educati 
found it possible to pay the expense of ext: 
delegates. Thus when the winter courses opened 
in December, 1922, nearly 1,000 teachers 
every region of the country—from Chihual 
to Yucatan and from Nayarit to Vera Cruz, 1! 
eluding those of the federal district—were en- 


ther 


rolled. 
NEW BUILDINGS AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Tur opening of the academic year at C 
sees the opening also of several new building 
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re expected to form a significant factor 
scientific and student life of the univer- 
The Baker Laboratory of Chemistry, 
] equipped at a cost close to two million 
ws. is now in use. Formal dedication has 
postponed a year, and will be held along 
the meeting of the American Chemical 
S tv at Ithaca in October, 1924. 
new dairy building of the State College 
rieulture will be dedicated on October 21, 
there will be a session there of the World's 
Congress. Governor Alfred E. Smith, of 
York, will speak. The building was 
ted at a cost of $300,000, 

Another building almost ready for occupancy 
; Boldt Hall, a unit in the new dormitory sys- 

This unit, which cost $100,000, will be 

about November 1. Lyon Hall, another 
iitory, is in the preliminary stages of 
struction. 

During the fall bids will be asked for con- 
struction of the Willard Straight Memorial 
Union, for which Mrs. Dorothy Whitney 
Straight gave $1,000,000 in memory of her late 
husband, Major Willard D. Straight, New York 

iker and Cornell alumnus. 


TEACHERS AND MOTION PICTURES 


How teachers can aid in solving the problems 
arising trom the influence of commercial motion 
pictures on children is the subject of a state- 
ment issued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation over the signature of President Olive M. 
Jones. Miss Jones suggests: 


1) Bring the moving picture to the school and 

ke it a means of education rather than a trifling 
amusement. 

2) Cooperate with the producers so that they 
will comprehend our point of view and not think 

creatures of blind prejudices and possible 
ignorance, 

Edueators write the best text-books for the 
publishers. Let teachers become the best writers 
of scenarios and themes for the film producers. 

+) Guide children as to the films they should 
see as we now do to the places they should see and 
the literature they should read. 

Do not try to keep children away from mov- 
ing pictures, but train their taste in what to see 

nd teach the producer what we, as teachers, think 
artistic and moral. 
6) Make use of the moving pictures the chil- 
en see in your class-room exercises. 
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PROFESSOR JESPERSEN ON THE 
TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 


TuHeE report on “The teaching of English in 
England” was endorsed in part and attacked in 
part in a recent lecture before the National 
Union of Women Teachers, at King’s College, 
London, delivered by Protessor Otto Jespersen, 
of the University of Copenhagen. 

Dr. Jespersen was introduced by the presid- 
ing officer, Sir Robert Blair, as “the greatest 
living grammarian, a philosopher in language.” 
He began by expressing strong approval of the 
recommendation of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology that “the teaching 
should be closely allied to phonetics,” provided, 
he said, that it was phonetics applied to the 
received pronunciation of the child’s own lan- 
guage. This would be far more interesting than 
spelling, for sounds are more vital than letters. 
It would lead to clear enunciation. It would 
and should be taught inductively, even to small 
children. 

The larger part of Professor Jespersen’s lec- 
ture, according to a report in the London Times 
Educational Supplement, was devoted to an 
attack upon the committee’s recommendation of 
the teaching of “pure grammar, a grammar of 
function, not of form,” and of the further ree- 
ommendation that “the terminology employed 
should be common to all languages.” Professor 
Jespersen maintained that, as for the pure 
grammar of function, there is no universal 
grammar common to all mankind, nor any 
grammar which could be taught apart from 
morphology—the grammar of forms and the 
order of words. The same form often has ditf- 
ferent functions and the same function often 
has different forms. The lecturer pointed out 
that in German, Latin and Greek there is no 
exact correspondence between gender and sex. 
Nor is there any correspondence between tenses 
and time, the present tense being used to denote 
’ and future events as 


, 


past events as in “says he, 
in “I start to-morrow.” 
Professor Jespersen declared that to apply 
the terminology of inflected languages to mod- 
ern English is absurd. To speak of five cases 
in modern English is a falsification of scientific 
facts and to use such a terminology for the 
benefit of the few who will subsequently learn 


+ 


Latin is a needless anticipation of difficulties. 
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“Englishmen should rejoice in the simple struc- 
ture of their language and be proud of possess- 
ing the finest language in the world for the 


expression of thought and feeling.” 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


At a recent meeting in Washington, D. C., of 
the executive committee of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, a communication was received 
from the National Board on Personnel Classifi- 
cation inviting the council to serve as sponsor 
for funds which the board is collecting for the 
creation of standard terminology and an ac- 
cepted procedure in writing job specifications 
and making job analyses. The executive com- 
mittee, after discussion, passed the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, the American Council on Education is 
cooperating with six other national organizations 
in the work of coordinating methods of job speci- 
fication and job analysis and in establishing a 
standard occupational terminology, and, 

Whereas, the development of a commonly ac 
cepted procedure in this matter is of fundamental 
educational significance; 

Resolved, therefore, that the American Council 
on Education will be glad to act as sponsor for 
any funds that may be given it to promulgate this 


work. 


A list of topics for research prepared by the 
University Center for Research in Washington 
was presented and ways and means were dis- 
cussed of strengthening the center and arousing 
universities to the national significance of reli- 
able investigation of topics such as those pre- 
sented. It was the sense of the meeting that 
this work should be developed as rapidly as 
possible. 

As a sample of the demand for research in 
economies and politics, attention was called to 
the recent organization of the National Trans- 
portation Institute by national organizations 
representing agriculture, forestry, banking, 
manufacturing, trade, public utilities, labor, 
mining and transportation by rail, water and 
highways, for the purpose of securing reliable 
data concerning transportation as it affects all 
these industries. 

It was voted that the director be instructed to 
prepare and issue a revised pamphlet deserip- 
tive of the work of the American Council on 


Education as an aid to the campaign for new 


members. 

The question of the function of the Amer 
Council on Education in international educat 
was discussed and it was voted that the c| 
man of the Committee on Franco-Ame 
Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships a 
the director should consult with the Institut; 
International Education, the American U 
sity Union in Europe and the various fo 
tions for the purpose of defining the positi 
the council and securing adequate support 
this work. 

The following standing committees 
appointed : 

International Educational Relations, Herm: 
Ames, chairman; Federal Legislation, Jo 
MacCracken, chairman; Education for Citizens 
Frank Aydelotte, chairman; Franco-American E 
change of Scholarships and Fellowships, 8. P 
Capen, chairman; Finance, Donald J. Cowling 
chairman; Cooperating Societies, H. W. Tyler 
chairman; College Standards, J. H. Kirklar 
chairman; Management of the University ( 
for Research, L. 8S. Rowe, chairman; Educat 
Finance Inquiry, George D. Strayer, chairma: 


A SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS 


Tue American Classical League has est 
lished at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, a Service Bureau for Classical Teacher 
This step has been made possible by a spe 


fund granted to the league and by the financial 
assistance of Teachers College. The experiment 


as now planned will cover a period of two years 
The work will be organized and managed 


Miss Frances Sabin, formerly assistant proies- 
sor of Latin at the University of Wisconsin, 
with the aid of an informal committee of co- 


operating teachers and other persons throug! 
the country who are interested in the success 
the undertaking. 

The aim of such a professional center is 


+ 


serve as a clearing-house for the exchange 0! 


ideas on the teaching of Latin and Greek in t 
secondary schools. The activities which will ! 


associated with it may be roughly classified un- 


der the following heads: 


(1) Collecting and arranging in a form suit 
for purposes of inspection and study s 
material as may prove of value to cl 
teachers and other persons interest 
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the study of the classics in the secondary 
schools. 

Distributing certain parts of the material 
listed above. 

Conducting a correspondence department 
for an exchange of ideas in general with 
teachers, principals, superintendents and 
ther persons who are interested in the 
work of the bureau; in particular, for 
answering questions from young teachers 
who are in need of advice or help along 
lines connected with teaching. 

will be several months before the proper 

terial ean be collected and organized. De- 
tailed announcements will be issued from time 
time as the work progresses. Meanwhile, let- 
ters addressed to Miss Frances Sabin, Service 
rreau for Classical Teachers, will receive at- 


m. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


Wirn delegates in attendance from all parts 
the United States, Canada, and a few from 
ind, the American Public Health Associa- 
held its annual convention last week in 
ston, the time of the meetings coinciding with 
educational and commercial exposition in 
Boston Health Show. Reports were pre- 
ted from the fifty technical committees of 
association which are investigating specific 
public-health problems. 
Of general interest was the plan for rating 
ties according to the measure for their health 
rk, presented by the committee on municipal 
th department practice, of which the chair- 
man is Professor C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale 
iversity. The committee has studied the 
th departments of eighty-three of the largest 
cities in the United States. A series of awards 
be made to cities of 100,000, or greater, 
pulations which show the most nearly ade- 


quate community health service by January, 

1924. The status of health work will be deter- 
ned by personal surveys and the rating will 
ke into account all health agencies, voluntary 

d official, forming the community health 

gram. Similar awards will be made in suc- 


eeding years, based on actual attainment and 
gress after January, 1924. The committee in 
rge includes Professor Winslow, chairman; 


C. V. Chapin, of Providence, R. I.; Dr. 





Haven Emerson, of New York City; Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong, of the National Health Council; 
Professor Wade H. Frost and Professor Free- 
man, of the Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. 
L. R. Thompson, of the United States Publie 
Health Service. 

The speakers at the convention included Sir 
Thomas Oliver, of Neweastle on-Tyne, England; 
Dr. E. R. Mayhurst, professor of hygiene at 
Ohio State University; Dr. David L. Edsall, 
dean of Harvard University School of Public 
Health; Dr. Henry P. Wolcott, of Boston; the 
Honorable Peter H. Bryce, of Canada, and Dr. 
E. C. Levy, of Richmond, Va.; Dr. J. W. C. 
MeCullough, of Toronto, Canada; Dr. Frederick 
L. Hoffman, of Wellesley Hills, Mass.; and Dr. 
S. L. Howard, of the Illinois State Department 
of Health. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Apa Louise ComstTock was installed as 
president of Radcliffe College on October 20. 
The speakers included Dean Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, of Harvard, formerly president of the 
college; President Marion Edwards Park, pres- 
ident of Bryn Mawr College, formerly dean of 
Radcliffe College; President William Allen 
Nielson, of Smith College, and President A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 


Dr. Henry Soton Graves, dean of the Yale 
School of Forestry and former chief of the 
United States Forestry Service, has been ap- 
pointed provost of Yale University to sueceed 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, who has served as 
acting provost during the past year in addition 
to his duties as dean of the graduate school. 


Dr. Bast, GiLpERSLEEVE, honorary professor 
of Greek at the Johns Hopkins University, was 
ninety-two years old on October 23. “I am still 
as interested in Greek as ever,” Dr. Gildersleeve 
said recently. “An instructor from Hopkins 
comes in to see me twice a week and reads Greek 
to me. At night, when I can’t sleep, I repeat 


passages of Greek poetry that I remember.’ 


A TRIBUTE to Miss Olive M. Jones in honor 
of her valuable service to the New York City 
schools and of her recent election at San Fran- 
cisco as president of the National Education 
Association, will take the form of luncheon at 
the Hotel Commodore on November 10, given 
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under the auspices of the National Education 
Association in New York. 

Dr. E. R. Snyper, former state director of 
vocational education for California, has become 
president of the San José Teachers College. 

Dr. GeorGe Howarp has been appointed di- 
rector of School Organization in the North 


Carolina State Department of Education. 


Frank E. Wuwuson, Laneaster, Ohio, has 
been appointed to sueceed E. B. Hawes as chief 
ot the state division of examining and licensing 


ot teachers. 


FRANKLIN G. ARMSTRONG, of Detroit, former 
head of the health department of the Barbour 
Intermediate School, has become supervisor of 
health education in Montclair, New Jersey, un- 
der Superintendent Frank G. Pickell. 


As a successor to Mr. Arthur Holder, of 
Washington, D. C., who was unable to assume 
the duties of field secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America due to family 
illness, the executive committee of the bureau 
has selected Mr. H. L. Brunson. For the past 
two years Mr. Brunson has been assistant to 
the president of the International Association 
of Machinists, with offices at the Machinists’ 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


F. M. Martin, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Petersburg, Virginia, recently became 
superintendent of the schools of Durham City, 
N. C., following the resignation of Dr. Edwin 
D. Pusey. 


J. H. Mason, of Chillicothe, O., has accepted 
the superintendency at Marion. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Borpen, of South 
Bend, Ind., has been named a member of the 
Indiana Board of Publie Instruction, sueceed- 
ing L. C. Ward. 


County SUPERINTENDENT C. L. WILLIAMS, 
Vinton County, Ohio, has retired after 48 years 
of school work. 


Dr. WitttAM MAnwn Irvine, who this year 
celebrates the thirtieth anniversary of his ser- 
vice as head master of the Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, is conducting a campaign for a memorial 
chapel at the academy to cost $400,000. 


Dr. J. GeorGe Becut, Pennsylvania state 
superintendent of public instruction, has been 





elected to membership in the World As 
for Adult Education, London, Engla: 


SUPERINTENDENT P. C. LAPHAM |] 
elected president of the newly organized | 


ber of Commerce at New Hampton, Io 


Tue death of Professor Delonza T 
son, of the department of astronom| 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 0 
curred on Friday, October 12. A m« 
the faculty at Case for twenty years, D: 
did a great deal in building up the de; 
of astronomy as well as in teaching 
matics. 

Proressor ToMAsso SALVADORE, aut} 
thirty books dealing with birds and seve: 
dred other publications, died last week at Tu 
Italy, aged eighty-three years. His present 
former students recently paid tribute 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his wor 
teacher; he appeared at that celebratio 
ing the “red shirt” uniform of the Ga 
organization in which he served as a yout 


Mrs. CHARLES DANA GIBSON has ac ept 
chairmanship of the New York Branch 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance 
will preside at a meeting of the branch in 
York City on November 7. The New \ 
Branch is the second branch of the alliance 
be formed outside of the South, the first hay 
been the branch in Chicago. The alliance, 
was organized at Richmond, Va., nine years ag 
aims to help Southern young women to fi! 
for themselves the right educational opport 
nity. Speakers at the November meeting 


include Miss Orie Latham Hatcher, president 


of the alliance; John W. Davis, George Gord 
Battle, Norman H. Davis and Frank Polk. 


THE commission on award of the pr 
$25,000 offered by the World Federat 
Edueation Associations for the best p! 
world peace was announced on October | 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of th 
eration and state commissioner of educatir 
Maine. The commission is as follows: G 
nor Percival P. Baxter, of Maine; Henr 
Dunnack, state librarian of Maine; Henr) 
Robinson, bank president, Los Angeles; TH: 
Noble McCracken, president of Vassar Colles’ 
Herbert S. Houston, publisher, New York © 


a! 


Ti 


Mrs. P. W. Henry, Scarborough-on-the-Hué- 
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Miss Olive M. Jones, president National 
tion Association; J. W. Crabtree, secre- 
National Education Association; Mrs. Cora 

Stewart, Frankfort, Ky.; George T. 
_ Bound Brook, N. J.; Carleton E. Ladd, 

N. Y.; William G. McAdoo, Los An- 
‘alif.; Colonel Milton A. MeCae, Detroit, 


\f - Alfred Lucking, Detroit; and Dr. R. A. 
Mi n, president of the California Institute 
it hnology. 


Miss ANNE Duptey Buirz, formerly dean of 
men at the University of Kansas, has taken 
er work as dean of women at the University 
Minnesota, a position to which she was ap- 
ted last June. F. J. Kelly, also a former 

at the University of Kansas, is now at 
Minnesota as dean of administration, in which 
capacity he will include among his duties those 
ssistant to the president and to the director 

the summer session. He succeeds the late 


J. J. Pettijohn, who died last March. 


ProressoR CarL E. SEASHORE, dean of the 
graduate college of the University of lowa, rep- 
resented the National Academy of Sciences at the 
installation of Dr. Harlan Updegraff as presi- 

ent of Cornell College at Mount Vernon, Ia., 
on October 19. 


Dr. E. L. Henpricks, president of the Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, has been 
rranted a leave of absence of one year by the 


Board Part of the year will be 


of Regents. 


spent in England. 


Proressor J. M. Tuomas, chairman of the 
department of English and assistant dean of 
senior college students in the college of liberal 
arts of the University of Minnesota, has re- 
turned from a year’s leave spent in England 
and upon the continent. 


Dr. JosepH Swary, president emeritus of 
Swarthmore College, and Mrs. Swain, are at 
present at Pendleton, Indiana, and will later go 
to Florida to spend the winter. 


Proressor Pau. Vinocraporr, of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, who has been in the 
United States for several months, will lecture 
at the University of Wisconsin, November 5 to 
7, and at Columbia University, November 12 to 
17. Professor Vinogradoff expects to sail for 
England in December. 
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PRESIDENT LOWELL spoke briefly and Profes- 
sor A. J. Inglis gave an address on “Education 
as a field of professional study” at a reception 
to students of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Edueation, held on October 17. 
W. Holmes, presided. 


Dean Henry 


Dr. G. F. Zook, of the United States Bureau 
of Education, gave the main address at the ex- 
ercises of scholarship day at the Pennsylvania 


State College on October 23. 


Dr. R. L. Lyman, of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago, gave a series of 
lectures at the Montgomery County Teachers’ 
Institute at Norristown, Pa., last week. 


SPEAKERS at the seventy-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Boston last week, included Dr. 
Payson Smith, commissioner of education of 
Massachusetts; Dr. Frank Cody, superintendent 
of schools of Detroit; Professor Philip W. L. 
Cox, of New York University; Professor Elbert 
K. Fretwell, of 
University, and Florence M. Hale, of the state 
department of education of Maine. 


Teachers College, Columbia 


AmonG the speakers scheduled for the twenty- 


first annual convention of the Maine State 
Teachers’ Association at Portland this week 


were Olive M. Jones, New York, president of 
the National Education Association; Professor 
Stephen Leacock, of the department of political 
economy, McGill University; Ernest L. Cran- 
dall, general director of lectures of the public 
schools of New York; Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 
professor of rural education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. John M. Brewer, 
Harvard University; Charles Wilbert 
professor of English at Wesleyan University; 
Frank Wright, deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts; Samuel S. Brooks, 
superintendent of schools of Winchester, N. H.; 
Edward Rynearson, Pittsburgh, and Frederick 
G. Nichols, of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 


Snow, 


Rupyarp KIpLinG gave the address as rector 
of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, on Octo- 
ber 10, speaking on “The Glorious Privilege of 
Independence.” On the same day, Sir James 
M. Barrie, who made the rectorial address at 
St. Andrew’s in 1922, announced his retirement 


from public life in reply to an invitation from 
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Glasgow, in which he wrote: “I will never un- Rivenburg, a graduate of the university 
der any consideration speak in public again.” many years assistant headmaster at P, 


, stitute, Hightstown, N. J., has been a; 
PRESIDENT STRATTON, of the Massachusetts ete : a em 
dean of the College of Arts. The Reve 
L. Foster Wood and Dr. Stanley P. | 
formerly executive secretary of the State | 
ties Aid Association, New York City, 


the newly established chairs of religion 


Institute of Technology, has announced the es- 
tablishment of a series of lectures to be deliv- 
ered annually at the institute by leading engi- 
neers and industrialists. Funds tor the series, 
to be known as the Aldred Lectures, have been ; . : 
. . ‘ ciology, respectively. Five othe: adadit 
provided by John E. Aldred, who carried ; 
“ : : the faculty have been made. Mr. Ja: 
through hydro-electric developments on the St. : ‘ ; : 
8 ; ; - Whyte, former president of the Polytec! 
Maurice River in Canada. Mr. Aldred believes 7 alee ; 
; : stitute of Billings, Montana, becomes thy 
that “it will be a contribution to the engineer’s ; ; : me : ; 
fessor of public speech. The English De; 
ment will be headed by Dr. Harry W. Rk. 
Ralph F. Hartz has been added to th 


of the school of music. Miss Lillian Sin 


training if the proposed lectures give the stu- 
dent an opportunity of coming into contact with 
men who have made an outstanding suecess in 
their various lines of undertaking and who best : : 
sl i a FO ici hae offer courses in home economies, and Mrs. J 
illustrate the value of practical experience, nie Davis Phillips will instruct in the |] 


coupled with technical knowledge.” department. 


Puitie L. Given, former assistant professor SEVEN additions to the faculty of the dey 
in philosophy at Wesleyan University, is now ment of fine arts at New York Universit) ' 
assistant professor of philosophy at Williams recently announced. This department, 
College. has been dormant at New York Univ 

Joun Winans Ror has been appointed as- Since the death of Professor Samuel F. B. M 
sistant professor of Spanish and French in the in 1872, recently was refounded under t! 
rection of Professor Fiske Kimball, form 
head of the department of art at the Universit 
of Virginia. The appointments anno 
were: Rudolph M. Riefstahl, lecturer at the S 
bonne in Paris from 1903 to 1911, as assist 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Professor Roe has taught in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, spent sixteen months in France as an in- 
terpreter, and has also done some work in the 
University of Porto Rico. 

professor of fine arts; Francis C. Jones, t 

lecturer on “life and portrait”; Charles C. C 
ran, lecturer on “life”; Charles W. Hawthor 
lecturer on “life”; Charles L. Hilton, lect 
on “preparatory and antique”; William $ 

inson, lecturer on “still life,” and Freder 
Dielman, lecturer on “perspective.” The ! 

six named are instructors at the National A: 

emy of Design, which is affiliated with the D 
At Princeton University four newly ap- partment of Fine Arts at New York Universit; 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR J. Roperts, of Colby, an- 
nounces the following new professors: librarian, 
Ernest C. Marriner, formerly Maine represen- 
tative of Ginn and Co.; English, Roger S. 
Bacon, of Syracuse University, and R. S. Hunt, 
of Hartford; chemistry, R. John Gettens, of 
Middlebury College, and Claude F. Lester, of 
Broaddus College, West Virginia. 





pointed professors are announced as follows: Other faculty appointments announced by t 
Professor Edward Raymond Bossange, from the New York University Council were those of Dr the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, who will take Rollins H. Tanner, formerly of Dennison U 
the place of the late Howard Crosby Butler as_ versity, to be professor of Greek, and Dr ev 


head of the school of architecture; Frank Eid- Charles E. Benson, formerly acting dean ot t 
man, to be associate professor of machine de- School of Education at the University of Ok! 
sign and industrial practice; Frank A. Hea- homa, to be assistant professor of psycholog’ 
cock, to be assistant professor of graphics and in the School of Education. 


engineering drawing, and Richard Montgomery By will of the late John B. Cobb, of Sta 
Field, of Brown University, to be assistant pro- ford, Conn., the University of Virginia is : 
fessor of geology. receive $140,000. In 1915 Mr. Cobb gave $5°.- 


At Bucknell University, Dr. Romeyn H. 000 to the university for a chemical labora 
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Record otf the 


contains the 


Educational 


October 
Council on Education 
the late President Warren G. Hard- 

e May meeting of the American Coun- 
the most important addresses at the 

cisco meeting of the National Eduea- 

ciation—that by Henry Suzzallo on 
ctive American university system” and 

Professor Charles H. Judd on “Educa- 


research and the American school pro- 


‘he 


Siatt I send my child to kindergarten?” is 
on answered in a recent cireular by Pro- 

r William Thomas Root, of the University 
ttsburgh, published by the United States 
1 of Edueation. The bureau has also pub- 
printed list of references on pre-school 


i\dergarten-primary education. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Most educational movements have borne 
name, such as Froebel, Pestalozzi, Mon- 
, because they have rested upon some one 
experiments. Not so with visual in- 

tion. It is far-fetched to attempt to con- 

it even with the name of Comenius, early 
ostle of objectivity. It is more essentially the 

of the modern scientific movement, with 
latter’s objective habit of thought and ob- 
But it has attained 
ts growth quite apart from that movement also. 


Gradually and imperceptibly the teachers of 
this and other lands appropriated to themselves 


tive mode of teaching. 


e stereopticon and the motion picture machine, 

ich had been before a part of the show-man’s 
paraphernalia. This was, of course, because 
they had come, that is, numbers of them had 
ome, to appreciate the need and the value of 
he direct sensory appeal. But it was not be- 
use some one had said, “Let us recognize the 
eye as the chief portal to the soul.” 
Consequently, the more generally accepted 
ols of visual instruction, as it is administered 
o-day, had obtained widespread and fairly gen- 
eral usage, before the term visual instruction 
Indeed, that term was coined 
so quietly that as yet no one has come forward 
with the claim, “I used it first.” 

On the other hand, the steps or stages through 


ecame current. 
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i@ signiheance 


which visual instruction attained t! 


of a national movement were as surprisingly 
swift as the general development had been grad- 
ual and slow. 

For some years there had been evolving a 
common consciousness that the values comprised 
in this method were too precious to be wrapped 


in a napkin and laid away. So the subject be- 
discussed at teachers’ mee tings. 


Journals were published, 


ran to be 
Articles were written. 


usually only to encounter neial shipwreck. 


Here and there a college accorded recognition 
in its curriculum. 

Then, some five years or so ago, a group of 
educators founded the first organization of con- 
sequence devoted to this subject, under the title 
of the Academy ot This 
organization is still flourishing, with Dr. Dudley 


Visual Instruction. 
Grant Hayes, director of visual instruction in 
the Chicago schools, as president. 

For a time the activities of the academy 
confined chiefly to the middle west and devoted 
Meantime 


were 


chiefly to university extension work. 
another group, this time in the east, had become 
intensely interested in the experimental work in 
visual instruction that was going on in the New 
York schools. 


let for their interest in the shape of an organiza- 
] 


This group also sought an out 


tion, and first the Visual Instruction Association 
of New York and finally the Visual Instruction 
Association of America came into existence. 
The latter 
writer made president at a series of meetings 
held at Boston in July, 1922, during the sum- 


This organization 


was formally organized and the 


mer session of the N. E. A. 
aimed from the first at direct cooperation be- 
tween the makers and the users of visual aids 
to instruction and dedicated itself exclusively 
to improving this product and its use, disre- 
garding all other problems connected with the 
non-theatrical use of films. 

Now began the series of coincidences which 
catapulted visual instruction into national 
prominence as an educational movement. On 
the occasion of the Boston convention the Visual 
Instruction Association of America, already 
tentatively organized, had hired Paul Revere 
Hall, in the exhibition building, and also Tre- 
mont Temple. In these halls the association 
held a series of meetings and practical demon- 
strations which attracted larger gatherings, it is 


said, than had ever before attended any sub- 
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sidiary meeting at the N. E. A. conventions. 
At any rate, for hours at a stretch there was 
standing room only. The experiment caught the 
fancy of the press also, and the visual instrue- 
tion meetings received very generous attention 
from the local newspapers. Now, as if by pre- 
arrangement, but as a matter of fact quite acci- 
dentally, it happened that Mr. Will Hays had 
been invited to address what proved to be much 
the largest gathering of the N. E. A. at that 
session. In the course of his address Mr. Hays 
sprang a proposition, the report of which ran 
like wildfire across the country, in half a dozen 
garbled forms. Many persons actually gained 
the impression that he had offered the N. E. A. 
like a half dollars. The 
writer, for some mysterious reason, presumed 


to be in the know, though quite outside the 


something million 


breastworks, received numerous inquiries, one in 
the shape of a telegram from across the conti- 
nent, begging to be “let in on it.” 

Mr. Hays’s offer was not quite so generous, 
but it was a genuine offer of practical coopera- 
tion, including modest but untrammeled finan- 
cial support, in an investigation of the value of 
the motion picture in education. 

After due deliberation this proffer of cooper- 
ation was accepted by Dr. William B. Owen, 
the then newly elected president of the N. E. A., 
who appointed a committee, with Professor 
Charles H. Judd as chairman. That committee 
rendered the report of its single year of activ- 
ity at the July, 1923, session of the N. E. A., 
held at Oakland and San Francisco, Cal. The 
report outlined quite comprehensively the actual 
status of visual instruction in the school systems 
of the country, stated cogently its most urgent 
problems and adduced numerous constructive 
suggestions as to further study of those prob- 
lems. In the meantime, several programs de- 
voted to visual instruction had been arranged 
for this particular session of the N. E. A. Two 
of these were arranged by Dr. H. B. Wilson, 
superintendent of schools of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, acting as the personal representative of 
President Owen. The other was offéred under 
the aegis of the National Council of Education, 
a constituent organization of the N. E. A., hav- 
ing been arranged by Dr. Linnaeus N. Hines, 
president of the Indiana State Normal School, 
at the request of President J. M. Gwynne, of the 
National Council. The papers at these various 
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meetings were read in virtually every 
by members of the Academy or of the Visy; 
Instruction Association, once more demonstra. 
ing the soundness of the contention that organ). 
zation is only a mode of expression, and 
the organizing and organized teacher is tl, 
teacher with ideas. 
Another notable feature of this session of + 
N. E. A. was the new arrangement of th. 
With the cordial cooperat 
management the Visual Inst, 


mercial exhibit. 
of the N. E. A. 
tion Association of America had assumed 
sponsibility for about 25 per cent. of th 
space of the exposition hall, and had br 
together there, through its commercial contri 
utors, a strikingly complete exhibition and dem- 
onstration of all sorts of visual aids. §| 
films, stereographs, posters, maps, chart 
stereopticons, portable and standard project 
optical instruments and other visual devi 
were all represented. The association had 
vided a rest and conference room and als 

specially equipped projection room seating 125 : 
persons. In the latter the latest approved edu- 
eational slides and films were shown conti! 

ously throughout each day of the convent 


their uses explained, questions answered and 


round table discussion conducted every atte: 
noon. 

Culminating all this unwonted attentio: 
visual instruction, the delegate body of tl 
N. E. A. at its closing session authorized t 
organization of a department of visual instru- 
tion as a permanent part of its own inter 
machinery. Temporary officers were selects 
with Dr. Wilson, of Berkeley, as temporar 
chairman. 

Nor is this perhaps quite the whole ot 
story. This particular session of the N. E. A 
was immediately preceded by the first world « 
ference on education ever called, held in t! 
same place. Indeed, the two gatherings might sit 
be regarded as one continuous convention, most, q 
if not all, the delegates to the former remaining 
over for the latter. That many of the visitor 
from abroad were in some way reached by tx 
stirring of the visual instruction waters 1s « 
denced by just one little experience ot! 
writer. In a single day within the past mont x 
the writer received six oral or written requests ! 
for information regarding the status of visual 
instruction in the New York schools Al! 
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\iries came from persons located more 


uusand miles from New York and just 
them were from representatives of for- 
school systems. 

wore fact might be added which has at 
a potential bearing upon the future of 

struction. The newly elected president 
e N. E. A. 

st progressive educators of this city. 


is Miss Olive M. Jones, one of 


\iss Jones has done pioneer work in the appli- 

and organization of visual instruction, 

has been on the Executive Board of the 

Visual Instruction Association of America from 
its inception. 

Upon this record I think it should be con- 
ceded that visual instruction is well to the fore 
as a national movement in education, and that 

ount of interest thus evinced and now 
d to be continuously aroused bids fair to 
¢ to bear upon its problems the individual 
| concerted application of a high degree of 
trained pedagogical intelligence. 
Ernest L. CRANDALL 
New YORK 





DISCUSSION 


UNIVERSITY DISCUSSION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editors of School and Society: If you 
re to insert the enclosed telegraphic corre- 
dence verbatim, I think it would do some 
service, along the lines of your journal. 
Joun H. Wigmore 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL OF LAW, CHICAGO 
October 11, 1923 
Shirley W. Smith, 
rsity Regents’ Office, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Please wire collect whether to-day’s dispatch 
rrectly states Regents’ action refusing univer- 
sity buildings for Mr. Wickersham’s public dis- 
League of Nations. 
4 JOHN H. WIGMORE 
$ Northwestern University 


ssion of 


October 11, 1923 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
H. Wigmore, 


a? 
.’ 


as | 


western University. 
Answering your telegram, long standing rule 
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here bars political discuss from university 
buildings and it is view of Regents that League 
of Nations is in fact a political issue. 

Ss EY W. SMITH 
October 11, 1923 


Geo. W. Wickersham. 

Referring to this morning’s news of the refusal 
of the University of Michigan Regents to permit 
a discussion of the League of Nations in university 
confident belief that 
no other university authorities will take that view, 
and on behalf of the Faculty of Law of North 
western University I ask for the date vacated by 
That like 
others, purports to exclude discussion of 


buildings, I proffer you the 


Michigan University. niversity, most 
current 
partisan politics. But to confuse political science 
with partisan politics is an error of the first mag 
nitude and imports danger to free university re 
search for truth. The seal-motto of Northwestern 
University is Quaecumque sunt vera. The faculties 
and not the regents or trustees are the custodians 
of educational research, and when they placed in 
the curriculum the subjects political science and 
international law they did not conceive the range 
of discussion to be limited to such matters as the 
powers of county commissioners or the treaties of 
Louis the Fourteenth. Please name your date. 

Joun H., WIGMORE 


Northwestern University Law School 





QUOTATIONS 


ARE THERE TOO MANY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS? 


A FRESHMAN class of 940 students raises once 
more a question which has not ceased to agitate 
collegiate minds with every opening year since 
the end of the war: Is there any natural limit 
to the 


women ) 


number of young men (and young 
for whom a college education can be 
provided? It is a question suggested by record 
classes everywhere, but of course it can not be 
adequately considered simply in terms of an 
institution. It is not the question of limitation 
of numbers at Harvard or at any other single 
university. ©The number of students a given 
college can accommodate depends on the re- 
sources of that college, in view of the standards 
it desires to maintain. How many young people 
should go to college at all is a different question, 
more difficult, nearer to principle. 


The tide of students which has been setting 
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toward the colleges seems not to have been af- 
fected greatly by the war. At least it is not 
clear that the war set the tide flowing or did 
much to stem it, except temporarily, or to in- 
crease its volume. The beginnings of the flow 
are to be sought, of course, in the numbers of 
pupils in secondary schools; and the figures 
which tell the story of the increase of our sec- 
ondary school population from 1890 to 1915 
show that the tide had set toward college with 
the had 
Public secondary educa- 


amazing strength before war even 
clouded our horizon. 
tion has made unprecedented gains in this coun- 
try since the beginning of the present century. 
There are more than six times as many public 
high schools now as there were in 1890; more 
than seven times as many pupils in them; more 
times as teachers. Private 


than eight 


secondary schools have gained enormously also, 


many 


but not relatively as much as the publie schools. 
The large entering classes in our colleges are 


movement ot 


an incident in an educational 
larger scope, the basic facts of which are public 
demand and publie provision for education ot 
many kinds and grades beyond the elements ot 
common schooling. 


Col- 


lectively, we have enough wealth to provide 


One aspect of the matter is economic. 


secondary education at public expense and to 
maintain state institutions of collegiate and uni- 
Indi- 


vidually, we can afford to maintain our children 


versity grade which are more costly still. 


until they have taken advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. And we have become increasingly con- 
vinced, that higher education is worth what it 
costs. Alarmists cry out that we are paying 
too much for education or that we are educat- 
ing our youth away from economic productive- 
ness; but no one has proved the alarmist con- 
tention, and as long as prosperity and public 
confidence in the general value of education (in- 
cluding its economie value) continue to go hand 
in hand, there is no discernible economic limit 
to the increase in freshman classes. An inquiry 
of national scope is nearing completion, directed 
at least in part toward discovering the propor- 
tion of our publie wealth which may safely be 
spent for education. Perhaps it will tell us 
where to stop, although it can hardly tell us 
how to stop. Meanwhile, it seems likely that 
the tide of students will continue to flow as long 
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as the general economic situation remains ; 
degree favorable. 

*But even if we can afford all this, is it 
while? Are ail these high school pupils 

of profiting by high school education, + 
lege students by college education? That , 
tion might be answered definitely and in « 
titative terms, but only after prolonged j 
and the inquiry, so far as we are aware, h 
as yet been undertaken. It is safe to sg; 
our population, taken as a whole, v: 
“educability” exactly as any great uns 
group of human beings varies with resp: 
any other trait—in accordance with the ¢ 
law of probability. A very few are « 
in the highest possible degree; a very 
hardly educable at all; the rest are educa! 
varying degrees, the majority being cap: 
receiving a certain central or average 1 
approximately midway between the t 
tremes. We know well enough that we 
select very successfully those who ar 
capable of more than the average me: 
education. In the absence of exact deter 
tion of what we mean by any particular deg 
or stage of education, it is practically 
that we have not begun to educate at college t 
proportion of our youthful populati 
probably capable of profiting by colleg 
ing. 

If a natural limit to college numbers is 1 
discovered by research, whether econo! 
psychological, the task is still before us. 1 
seems to be no general reason to expect t! 
tide of students has yet reached its full 
will soon begin to ebb.—Harvard Alum 


letin. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
INTELLIGENCE AND LITERATURE 
Tus is a report of a study made in a s 
New Jersey high school of the intelligence 
pupils in relation to the quantity and q 
of their reading, both voluntary and requirec 
The intelligence of these pupils was measurec 
by the Terman Group Test A, with the res 
shown in Table I.1_ In order to show clea! 
1 The correlation of the I. Q.’s of 100 
pupils with their scores on the Thorndike Me‘ 
Reading Test (Pearson formula) is .712 


e+ e 











TABLE I 
I. Q. Results of the 
Test A with 227 Pupils of a 
Small High School 


Terman Gro ip 


Number Median Range 

§2 95.5 73-140 

< s 69 103 77-132 
49 103 82-117 

< 27 106 84-118 


erences that may exist, only the records 
pupils in the poorest and best quartiles 


were studied. Division being 


é class 

roughly, so as to inelude all pupiis who 

e same scores, the I. Q. limits of each 

ere as shown in Table II, with the num- 

ipils, somewhat reduced because of lack 
coneerning reading 

ipils were required by their teachers 

regular lesson assignment to list on sheets 

per all the books that they had read in 

d out during ten months from the be- 

of the 

class they were asked to mark B the 

at they “liked far and above all the 

mark L those that they did not like 

to mark NB those that “represent the 


preceding summer vacation. 


st when you can not get books like those 
marked B”; and to mark VL those 
little, 
rather read than any you have marked 


} 
AV ¢ 


although you liked very you 


TABLE II 
) the Number of Pupils Used in This Study 
and their I. Q. Range 


Lower Quartile Upper Quartile 


Number Range Number Range 

shmen 20 73-89 19 108-140 

S ores .. 17 77-93 13 112-132 
rs 13 82-99 i) 111-117 

S rs 4 84-99 6 110-118 


L.” This left unmarked a number of books that 
Afterward the 
pupils reconsidered their judgments and gave 


ere neutral in their appeal. 


> books certain other ratings which are not 
reported here. 

{he number of different books listed and the 

number of readings with averages are 

wn in Table III for the classes of each quar- 

tule. It is interesting that the 47 superior pupils 

ranged over almost twice as many different 
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rABLE III 

Showing the Number of B¢ 
Number of Readings, with Averages, for 
the Classes of Each 


Lower No. Books No. Books Av. No. 
Quartile Listed Read Books Read 
Freshmen 272 139 22 
Sophomores 275 19 29 
Juniors ...... 71 259 20 
Seniors ....... 695 75 19 
Total 604 1269 23.5 
Upper Quartile 
Freshmen 648 1144 60 
Sophomores 331 900 38 
Juniors . ‘ 404 544 60 
Seniors 80 91 15 
Total 1112 2279 19 


books as the 54 inferior pupils; and highly sig- 
nificant that they did on the average more than 
books 


twice as much reading. The number of 


read in ten months seems large, but it must be 
remembered that it includes readings required 
by the school as well as those that are volun- 
tary. Why the average number of books read 
by seniors falls off sharply in both groups can 
Certainly by the senior year 


habits 


only be surmised. 


there have been set up no desires and 
sufficiently potent to overcome distractions and 
obstacles. And the formation of habits of read- 
ng is one of the first purposes accepted by the 
schools. The only class of the lower group that 
is superior to the upper greup in the average 
number of books read is the senior. 

When the two groups of pupils were again 
divided into quartiles, it was found that the 
correlation between intelligence and the amount 
of reading done does not extend further than 
the coarse grouping first made. In other words, 
the highest sixteenth of the pupils read approxi- 
mately the same number of books as the fourth 
sixteenth, and the thirteenth the same number 


as the last. 


TABLE IV 


Showing the Per Cents. of the Books Liked and 
Disliked 
Liked Neutral Disliked 
Upper Quarter 48 37 15 
Lower Quarter 58 21 21 


It being obvious that the fourth of the high 


school rating highest in intelligence read more 
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than the lowest fourth, two further questions 
are raised: What is the response of the pupils 
to their reading? and what is its quality? Table 
IV shows that the superior group are appar- 
ently more discriminating as to their likes and 
dislikes. They like 45 per cent. of what they 
read, dislike 15 per cent. and are neutral to- 
wards the rest, 37 per cent. The inferior group 
are neutral towards only 21 per cent.; appar- 
ently, they can discriminate somewhat less well 
than their fellows in the upper group. 

Professors Franklin T. Baker and Allan 
Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Miss Eaton, librarian of the Lincoln 
School, and Miss Bennet, librarian at Madison, 
New Jersey, went over the composite list of 
books read by the pupils and ranked those that 
they knew on a five point scale. It is significant 
of the range of the pupils’ reading that these 
four judges knew only 73 per cent. of the books. 
But they knew 13 per cent. more of the list 
presented by the superior pupils than of that 
prepared by the inferior group. Thirty-nine 
per cent. of the books liked by the lower group 
of pupils were unknown to any one of the ex- 
perienced judges. 

Table V shows the correlation between the 
ratings by the judges and the reactions by the 
pupils of the two groups. There is very little 
difference between the pupils of the two grades 


TABLE V 


Showing the Per Cents. of the Pupils of Lower 
and Higher Intelligence Who Liked and Dis- 
liked Books of Five Steps of Merit 


Rating Lower Group Upper Group 
of Books Liked Disliked Liked Disliked 
1 Best 11 21 10 9 
2 26 16 26 29 
3 be 40 45 37 
4 22 20 17 24 
5 Worst 7 2 2 0.5 


of intelligence in ability to agree with the judg- 
ment of adults of experience and matured 
tastes. Other investigators have found wide 
divergence between the tastes of such judges and 


those of high school pupils. This study adds 
that the difference seems to be due to age rather 
than to grades of intelligence. 

The percentage of books liked by the two 
groups, and unknown to any one of the judges, 


however, varies considerably. The odds are 
to 23 that had all the books been known ang 
rated, the tastes of the inferior group of pupils 
would have been considerably discredited. 

A final interesting comparison of the two 
groups may be made by considering the per. 
centages of “likes” and “dislikes” for the books 
rated superior (ranks 1 and 2), mediocre, and 
inferior (ranks 4 and 5) by the adult judges 
These comparisons are presented in Table VI 
It reveals low power of discrimination in both 
groups, but the lower quarter of the pupils in 
intelligence like a considerably larger fraction 
of books considered mediocre and inferior by 
adults than do the pupils in the upper quarter, 
In their dislikes there is little to choose between 


them. 


TABLE VI 


Showing the Percentage of Pupils of Two Steps of 
Intelligence Liking and Disliking Books of Sev- 
eral Ranks of Merit in Proportion to the Read- 
ing of the Books 


Rank of Lower Group Upper Group 
Books Like Dislike Like Dislike 
Superior 55 49 65 48 
Mediocre 92 66 80 54 
Inferior 95 34 78 39 


SUMMARY 


A correlation of the reading, voluntary and 


required, of high school pupils for ten months, 
including the summer, and of their intelligence, 
as measured by the Terman Group Test A, 
shows that: 

(1) The superior pupils read more than twice 
as many books as the inferior; (2) The superior 
pupils apparently make finer distinctions of 
judgment on their readings; (3) The pupils 
disagree materially with the tastes of competent 
adult judges; (4) There is little correlation 
between the intelligence of high school pupils 
and their tastes, the judgment of competent 
adults being the criterion; (5) The superior 
pupils are somewhat more able to discriminate 
by their likes good books from bad, but like the 
inferior group they are erratic in their judg- 
ment of books of poor quality. 

Ross W. Rony, 
Tuomas H. Brices. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


